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THE SCANDINAVIANS iN THE NORTMWE 


LANDING IN 


PROF R.A. JERNBERG— 


NE day not very long ago I 


was scrambling about on the 
eaves of the root of Norway, 


chmbing up towards one of the 


mountain dairies which in the sum- 
mer time are the homes of hundreds 
of her people, while they care for the 
cattle tattening on 


ST. 


NEW YORK 


porcupines rolling down upon me. 
They discovered me about as soon as 
I saw them, however, and before the 
catastrophe which I feared had hap- 
pened, they both sat down in the 
path, resting their loads on the 
ground without unfastening them, 
-and at once began a 
conversation with me. 


fine pastures scattered 
here and there among 
the rocks. There was a 
steep and very stony 
path, and here I met 
two old people, a man 
and a woman, coming 
down from the moun- ° 
tain, each with an enor- 
mous load of hay on the 
back, which covered 
them so nearly that they 


People are few and far 
between in the moun- 
tains of Norway, and 
these old people made no 
secret of their pleasure 
in meeting a specimen 
of humanity, evidently 
not of their own genus. 

“Going to the saet- 
er’?’’ the man asked. 

I confessed my inten- 


looked like two gigantic tTaGcED FOR THE NORTHWEST tion. 
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“Where do you live? 
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“You aré a city man,’ he. said. 
In Chicago! 
Is it possible?’’ Evidently he had 
found a treasure. The name of my 
city seemed as familiar to him as 


any town in Norway. And no won- 


der; these two old people had given 
sons and brothers to Chicago and to 
our Northwest, while they remained 
to finish the fight of their lives with 
the adverse circumstances familiar to 
them from childhood. The hay on 
their backs was the winter’s supply 
for their one cow, the mainstay of 
their existence. 

Almost twenty years ago I was 
sent by our Congregational Home 
Missionary Society to supply two 
American churches in North Dakota 
during a summer vacation, while I 
was a student in the seminary. I 
had never been west of Lake Ontario, 
and the new Northwest was a sur- 
prise. The size of it compared with 
New England, where I had lived 
eleven years, was overwhelming, the 
possibilities of its future immeasure- 
able. Men spoke to each other of 
building empires out there, and they 
meant it. That prince of God, Dr. 
H. C. Simmons, was my bishop. His 


~ 
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keen eyes seemed to search the 
secrets of the future, and he saw 
glorious visions. One of them was 
Fargo College, of which he afterwards 
became the president. Prohibition 
for North Dakota, flourishing towns 
dotting the prairies, with a Congre- 
gational church in each, the wild 
lands on both sides of the railroads 
transformed into waving fields of 
grain and pasturing the finest cattle, 
these were some of his visions, and 
many of them have already grown 
into splendid realities. 

It needed a prophet to see the 
promises of that day. The realities 
were sober enough, as the reader may 
see from the pictures accompanying 


this article, and which were taken. 


at that time. A rough shack partly 


covered with sod, a log cabin with 


paper-covered lean-to, or perhaps only 
a dugout with a door and a window 
in the side of a hill, were the usual 
homes of the settlers of that day. 
Three-quarters of the population of 
the country where I preached were 
Scandinavians. They were face to 
face with the problems and the 
promises of a new world. But they, 


too, had seen the visions of the fu- 
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ture, and these had given them faith 


and courage. They were accustomed 
to battle with nature for the scantiest 
living, but they needed not now to 
carry the hay for their cattle on their 
backs down steep mountain sides. 
Yet labors like these had fitted them 
for citizenship in our republic and for 
success in their pioneer experiences. 
They thought it no sacrifice to do 
without some of the 
comforts for which 
their American neigh- 
bors mortgaged their 
crops. Their imple- 
ments were often rude 
and primitive, their 
stock common and 
poor, but it was gen- 
erally all their own, 
tor they dreaded debt, 
and would run from 
a mortgage. But the 
contrast between the 
conditions of their old 
life and the new was 
ever present with 
them, while beckoning 
them on was the vision 
of a bright future for 
their children, and 
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for themselves 4 an old age ot comfort 
and plenty. | 

Last fall I had the opportunity of 
visiting again the fields of my early 
missionary work, this time to preach 
to the Scandinavians, and to enlist 
their interest and help in the work 
of our Danish Norwegian Institute in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. It was 


difficult to realize that this was the 
same country as that: 


of twenty vears ago. 
Uhe farmers were cut- 
ting their wheat when 
I visited them, and 
such wheat! How is 
it possible to convey 
the idea of the Dakota 
wheatfields toone 
who has never seen 
their long rolling bil- 
lows of golden brown, 
dotted here and there 
with homesteads, 
comfortable modern 
houses now, sheltered 
by groves of bass and 
cottonwoods. The vis- 
ions of the old settlers 
are more than realized 
to-day. Could that 
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family who came from Norway the 
same summer that I preached out 
there, and who settled not far from 
town, have 
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My host took me out into his beeshop, 
as he called it, where he showed me 
three aree tanks of honey not vet 
put up for mar- 


dreamed that in 
less than twenty | 
years they . 
would own 
most a square _ 
mile of fertile 
land for part of 
which they paid 
$22 an acre, 
stocked with 
cattle -jand 
horses, with 
binders, plows, 
harrows and a 
complete thresh- 
ing outfit, worth 
in the aggregate $15,000 or $20,000° 
Did they or their neighbors at that 
early dav dream of the social lite 
now made possible to them, 
half a dozen of them, scattered over 
as many square miles, gather at 
their respective telephones? This in- 
strument is no longer a luxury, but 
one of the most common and useful 
equipments on those Dakota farms. 


STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 


when 


ket. I said to 
him that upon 
him and upon 
his people had 
the promise 
been fulfilled, 
which the Lord 
gave to his peo- 
ple Israel, of a 
land which 
flowed with milk 
and honey. 
Their children 
are found in all 
the educational 
institutions. The 
catalogues of the colleges in the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin, as 
well as of the State Universities 
swarm with Scandinavian names, to 
sav nothing of their own institutions 
of learning, where hundreds of young 
men and women gather year by vear 
in preparation for the duties of life. 
They flock into business and the pro- 
fessions, and no small measure of the 
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wealth of the Northwest is in 


hands. 
Better than all these 


blessings, however, was the progress > 


these people had made in the things 
of the Kingdom. They had _ long 
been left without the privileges of the 
Gospel. 
travelling minister or an evangelist 
would break to them the bread of 
life, but regular worship seemed i1m- 
possible for lack of ministers. But 
the seed sown by the passing travel- 
lers began to grow and bear fruit; 
out of their own midst arose men 
moved by the Spirit of God, who 
gathered the people to hear the Word. 
Soon these men began to feel the 
need of training for their work, and 
hearing of our Scandinavian depart- 
ments in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, they came to us. Some of these 
men are in the accompanying group. 
One of them was not allowed by his 
people to returh for the completion 
of his course until six years had 
passed, and during all that time he 
has been a bishop in that country, 
travelling long distances and min- 
istering to the latest settlers as well as 


Once in a great while a 


to the earliest, organizing and build- 
ing churches, enduring hardness like 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ, without 
being either ordained or commissioned 
by any society for the splendid work 
he has been doing. He is back in 
the seminary now once more, while 
his people refuse to call another man 
to be his successor, impatient for the 
day to come when he shall have com- 
pleted his course and be with them 
once more as their pastor and teacher. 

The situation of the Scandinavians 
in Dakota is not much different from 
what it is in other States. Last 


summer we held the meeting of our 


Western Association of Danish and 
Norwegian Congregational Churches 
with a country church in Wisconsin. 
Ten years ago there was no place. of 
worship in that community. The 
children grew up without the privi- 
lege of a Sunday-school. The social 
instincts of the people found expres- 
sion in dances and carousals. No 
man cared for their souls. Then two 
young men from the Seminary, who, 
like the disciples of old, had gone out 
without purse and without Scrip, 
heard of the state of these people 
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nine miles beyond the railroad, on 
the farms which they had cleared for 
themselves in the woods of Wiscon- 
sin. With fear and trembling they 


sought them out, for they had also 


heard of their godless reputation. The 


school house was obtained for a 


preaching service. The room was 
small and a crowd had come to scoft 
and jeer. The meeting was sadly 
disturbed by hoots and yells both 
from without and within the house, 
but no physical harm was done the 
missionaries. They continued their 
meetings for a week, spending their 
days visiting the people in their 
homes. Conversions followed the 
preaching, and one of the mission- 
aries remained to shepherd the new 
flock. The next spring a church was 
organized. In another year a com- 
modious church building was erected, 
and a little later a parsonage, both 
by the aid of our Building Society. 


When the delegates to the Associa- 


tion drove up from the railroad, the 
church and the parsonage, set on a 
hill and dominating the landscape, 
seemed to offer cheerful welcome, 


where ten years ago Christian preach- 


ers were scoffed at and reviled. 

The change in the outward appear- 
ance of the community was no more 
remarkable, however, than the change 
in the people themselves. Now thev 
flocked to the meetings in crowds 
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that made the roomy church building 
too small, and compelled the erection 
of a large tent for the gatherings on 
Sunday. Services continued all that 
day, beginning with a meeting of 
prayer in the morning at six, to which 
the people had been invited to come 
fasting, and closing with a meeting 


after the sermons in the evening, 


which lasted till midnight. All the 
services of the week had been leading 
up to this final meeting with the 
definite purpose of bringing the uncon- 
verted to Christ, and this hope was 
not disappointed. A score of young 
people, some of them visitors from 
other towns, one of them the pastor’s 


brother, two others brothers from a 


family, where father and mother 
were charter members of the church, 
were graciously converted, and went 
to their homes rejoicing. 

The scenes described in this paper 
are typical of the social and mis-- 
sionary activities among the Danes 
and Norwegians of ‘the Northwest. 
These can be duplicated twenty- 
fold, yet they are only the beginning. 
The prophet is hardly born whose 
vision is large enough to see what 
another hundred years will show as 


the fruitage of the sowing and the 


planting, the nurture and the care 
grven by our churches to the pioneers 
of the prairies and the pinewoods, 
the Scandinavians of the Northwest. 
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TEMPLE SQUARE, SALT LAKE CITY 


HERE is evident disintegra- 

tion in the Mormon church. 

The preaching of the Gospel 

with the object lesson of the pure 
family and the Christian life always 
wins. But God is preparing the way. 


We rode out at evening to the. 


home of a herder and ranchman. 
The house was attractive,—a low, 
long house, with shade trees and 


flowers, and a garden near by, rich in 


fruit. The furniture was rude, home- 
made, but the rooms were neat and 
tidy and there was an air of refine- 
-~ment, which we felt all the more when 
we received a warm welcome from 
the pleasant young woman who was 
the lady of the house. . 

She said, ‘‘The ditch is behaving 
badly. Frank can’t come in just 
now, for we cannot neglect the water, 
you know.’’ 

We were very soon acquainted and 


she told her story: ‘‘I was born a 


Mormon, you know, never knew any- 
thing else, but when I was seventeen 
years old I began to think for myself, 
and I said, these 'Mormon ways are 


not right. This way of living is not 
what I need: I had seen a Testa- 
ment; I did not like what I had been 
taught about God and about home 


and love, and my heart longed for 


something which I had not seen. 
“I could say nothing; I had no- 
body to help me. I had no sympa- 


thy; what could I do? I went fora 


visit to Laramie, and fell in with a 
Presbyterian teacher. She took me 
to church. I heard there sermons. 
I had a ray of light; but when I went 
home I could not speak of it. I was 
alone. I hardly knew prayer or holy 
promise or love of God. 

‘‘When I was married I said, 


‘Frank, we don’t want to be Mor- 
But every- 


mons,’ and he said, ‘ No.’ 
thing was against us. All our neigh- 
bors talked about revelations and 
plural wives and went to the dances; 
we were alone. 

‘‘When the children came, little 
Will and Bess, we said we cannot 
send them to a Mormon Sabbath- 
school and to the dance hall, we will 
teach them at home. We have 
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taught them sweet stories and the 
Testament and little songs. You 
shall hear them sing with their little 
harp,’’ so the children sang and their 
voices were sweet indeed. 


‘All this while I -was longing for 


something better and now you have 
come and have brought your church 
and Sabbath-school and I hear that 
all the people are glad,’ and her face 
flushed with modesty as she said, 
‘“My children will be in your school, 
but I don’t suppose you will think I 
am fit to belong to your church, but 
I hope I shall be and you must help 
me, and we shall be so happy now 
your church has come.’’ This story 
represents a wide range of personal 
experience in the yougger generation 
of Utah. 


Ignorance and 


Converts to Mormonism come 
largely from Northern Europe. They 
are simple-minded people with 
scanty education and little idea of 
religion. They come to better their 
conditions. Their minds have been 
filled with large expectations of what 


may be enjoyed in this fertile land. 
They are not disappointed. The 
homes of the ranchmen are infinitely 


- better than the common people enjoy 


in any foreign country. They have 
alfalf: and wheat and corn and sugar 
beets and honey and apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, and all fruits in 
great abundance. Life is in the 
midst of luxury. They take religion 
as incidental. They are at once 
brought under the power of the 
church. Moreover, teaching is con- 
stant. The Sabbath - school, the 
meeting-house and the dance hall are 
in every place: Every neighborhood 
is organized and has its bishops. It 
is not strange that these grateful 
people are easily led to speedy con- 
formity to.all doctrines and usages. 

Not mariy of the common people 
ever become polygamists. They can- 
not afford it; they are the hard-work- 
ing, thrifty, healthy, strong yeo- 
manry of the land. Once in a while 
they go up to Salt Lake to worship 
in the great Tabernacle, with the 


mighty throng, listening to the grand 


organ and the choir of 500 voices and 
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‘to the apostles who shal by divine 
authority. They look on the closed 
Temple, opened only to the elect 
few, and its majestic granite walls 
make strong appeal to the supersti- 
tious imagination. They go away 
with the conviction that God is con- 
stantly speaking to the apostles and 
leaders. It is no wonder that many 
devout, simple-minded women say: 

‘Yes, plural marriage makes us 
wretched; but it is the will of God 
and we submit.”’ 

‘“Do you believe it is right?’’ my 
friend said to the first wife in a plural 
family. 

“Yes, it is the will of God.”’ 

“Does it make you happy?”’ She 
hesitated, and said with a sigh, ‘‘Our 
home was a paradise until my hus- 
band took a second wife.”’ 

Mormonism can never destroy the 
longing in the heart of woman for 
the joy of love’s sweet privacy—the 
life unmolested when two hearts 
mingle in one which is uttered in the 
old refrain: | 


| another wife. 
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‘‘T care not how humble, for happy ’twill 


be 
If but one faithful heart will share it 
with me.’ 


But -it is possible to appeal to 
woman’s religious nature and by 


strange moral compulsion to bewilder © 


her pure instincts and enforce the 
monstrous belief that God requires 
the sacrifice of what is dearest and 
most tender in her loving heart. 

Not all women are _ bewildered. 
One of the most spirited and clear- 
headed said with sharp emphasis: 
‘Yes, my husband wants to take 
Let him take one! 
I tell him to, and that will be the last 
of me.’ 


Soctaltstic Character 


Mormonism is a cOmpact, rich, 
powerful, socialistic body. It has 


vast wealth. The aggregate from the: | 


tenth of every man’s income is im- 
mense. It has great mercantile con- 
cerns. It controls the produce of the 
intermountain realm. It has churches 
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and halls and the great Endowment 
House and Tabernacle and Temple, 
costing millions. It is a great trust. 
It cares for the bodies and the souls 
of men. The Sabbath service is 
often an advocacy of a sugar mill, 
or a woolen company, or for any- 
thing that can make for thrift and 
wealth or wider opportunity. 

It claims the right to influence 
every action, public and private, 
which has to do with prosperous life. 
But its methods were never at war 
with other interests. The people en- 
gage in trade, agriculture, mining, 
alongside of the Gentile people. Let 
comparison be made with the oil 
trust, which controls every oil well 
in the Republic and sets a price on 
every lamp that burns in the poor 
man’s home; or the coal trust that 
fixes the price of labor and regulates 
the heat of every home; or the steel 
trust which dominates in all indus- 
try; and listen to the whisperings of 
all these trusts in the ears of legisla- 
tors and even in the halls of Congress 
and the conclusion is inevitable that 


the desire of Mormons to control is 
not out of the ordinary. 


Materialism 


Its religion is materialistic. God 
isa deified man. MHeisthe ‘‘Old Man 
who puts snow on the mountains.’’ 
He is the gross sensual ruler in 
heaven who has countless wives. 
The Lord Christ was a polygamist. 

It- follows at once that revelations 
to men are often selfish, sensual, de- 
grading. Ask at the bureau of in- 
formation,;. “‘What do you think of 
polygamy?’’’ The quick reply is, ‘‘It 
is of God.” Listen to President 
Snow at the Lake speaking to the 
throng at the Conference. ‘‘The 
mission of woman is to bear children.”’ 
This leads to the violation of the 
true ideal of marriage, the introduc- 
tion of unholy polygamy and the 
defilement of home. The social sta- 
tistics tell us of the destruction of 
pure instincts in children and youth, 
of polluted lives and the weakening 
of all ties of kindred and the breaking 
down of character. 


MORMON TABERNACLE—EXTERIOR 
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MORMON TABERNACLE—INTERIOR 


Ghastly Memories 


Every town has its traditions of 
cruelty and brutal selfishness. In 
our Christian work we do not charge 
upon the people crimes of bygone 
days, or antagonize them by sharp 
criticism, but the people often tell of 
ghastly memories. One woman said, 
‘All that has ever been written is 
true. I have been through the En- 
dowment House; I know it all.’’ 

Another said: ‘“‘I came here a 
widow. I had a little girl. I mar- 
ried a Mormon. When my child 
was twelve years old, my husband 
said he must marry her; it was the 
will of God. I protested. The bishop 
said ‘If you do not wish to be turned 
under, hold your peace.’ He married 
my child. “God ony knows what 
came after.”’ 

Yes,” said a man, ““my father 
had three wives and he starved one 
to death in the cellar. Our neighbor 
had three wives. The youngest had 
sinned so she could not be saved 
except by blood atonement, and 


while he fondled her on his knee, he 
cut her throat.”’ 

One of the children spared from 
the Mountain Meadow massacre is 
now a Mormon bishop. A young 
English bride said, ‘*My husband told 
me the bishops said he must take 
another wife. I kneeled to him and 
pleaded,‘ George, you know I gave you 
my heart, my life, my all; I beg for 
the sake of the memory of our sweet 
love in England, for the sake of all 
that is dear in our home, for the sake 
of our unborn child, that you will be 
true to me,’ but he ‘pushed me aside 
and said, it is the will of God.’’ 

But these days are passed. Polyg- 
amy still asserts itself, but it meets 
the scorn and derision of the world. 
The veil is lifted. Life is growing 


better under the influence of the 


schools, the church, and pure Chris- 
tian homes. The light is shining and 
the people rejoice in the new life of 
domestic love. Many a Mormon 
youth coming to maturity, gradu- 
ating at the High School or Univer- 
sity, says, “‘I am the child of plural 
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marriage, I have no inheritance, I am 
stained by my birth, I am not like 
other men. It is wrong. I revoke, 
I reject all this falsity, I take the 
right that belongs to a man among 
men.”’ | 


Alhes 1n Progress 


All things work together. Trade 
is anally. The interchange of prod- 
ucts to supply the markets of the 
world can never be eliminated. Busi- 
ness men with push and foresight 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 
of Utah; all have aided in the build- 


ing of character, citizenship and home. 

The Bible, the school, and the 
church are not alone in the work of 
regenerating this inter-mountain 
realm. And there is not an area on 
the continent where, in the last forty 
years, there has been such progress. 

Forty years ago a monstrous in- 
iquity barricaded itself behind the 
Rockies, defied the courts, the army 
and the Republic, and stained every 
street and field and wild canyon with 


THE MORMON TEMPLE 


and daring come to this realm and 
break up,selfish isolation. Railroads, 
opening ways of travel, bearing the 
burdens of forest and canyon and 
field, rushing into mining camps and 
fruitfulgrealms, have hastened the 
dawn of a brighter day. Silver from 
the’ mountains entering all arts, cop- 
per stretching its wires over the con- 
tinent and under the sea, repeating 
the speech and converse of men, and 
gold, entering the arteries of ex- 
change, have all been allied in the on- 
ward movement for the evangelization 


blood. To-day the reign of terror is 
a thing long gone by, the avenues of 
trade are open to all; church bells 
call the votaries of every faith, the 
Word of the Lord has free course and 
is glorified and the advocate of truth 
is delivered from absurd and wicked 
men, and the signs of the times are 
bright in Utah. 


New Opportunities 
- Word’ comes from Vernal, ‘‘We 
need a church and school, can we 
have help?”’ | 
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Where is Vernal? One hundred 


and twenty-three miles from Price, 
over the “‘bad lands,’’ by the toss and 
tumble of a coach drawn by four wild 
horses, some of them ‘‘outlaws,’’ 
through chuck holes and sand-beds, 
up through canyons walled with the 
mighty masonry of God, passing the 
great canvas-topped freighters, ships 
of the desert, through the narrow 
valley of the Duchesne, and up the 
last steep climb where from the 
height you look down on the dark 
valley of the Ashley, beautiful with 
alfalfa and orchards and fruit 
branches and shade trees, and Vernal 
in the midst and the wide fertile 
plains and rugged mountains beyond. 

Charming valley, twenty miles long 


eight miles wide, 8,000 people, rich, 
well-watered, a land literally of milk 
and honey, and no gospel save that 
of the Latter Day Saints. Our 
young evangelist went in there and 
found hearty welcome. A _ church 


was gathered, a large congregation, - 


with a Sabbath-school with a throng 
of children. I baptized twenty-two 
in one day, some by immersion in 
the Lake, dipping them in the water 
and lifting them out into the sun- 
shine and smile of heaven. | 

Let the church, with missionaries, 
churches, the Gospel of God, the 
power of the Holy Ghost, join in 
the work of evangelizing this steady, 
onward, rapid increase of life in 
Utah! 


HILL CUMORRAH, WHERE BOOK OF MORMON WAS FOUND 
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30 and 31 for this celebration. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE AND THE 
CHURCHES 


A Great Christian Celebration at St. Louis 


To the Christian Churches of the Land: 


The United States has invited all nations to join with her in celebrating 
the acquisition of Loutstana,—an event which ranks tn historical importance 
next to the Declaration of Independence and the making of the Constitution. 


With the purchase of Louisiana the national area was doubled in a day, 
and a bridge was furnished by which it speedily advanced to the Pacific. So 
great an event is worthy of a great celebration and all signs indicate that it will 
be commemorated on a scale of magnificence never before approached in the his- 
tory of nations. 

To many thoughtjul people it has seemed that such an occasion would be 
incomplete without some special recognition of tts religious and missionary as pects. 
The Province of Louisiana, embracing to-day ‘thirteen States of the American 
Union, has, from the hour of its acquisition been a favorite field of home mission- 
ary endeavor. 
poured out to make it a Christian territory,—and the results are magnificent. 

More than 30,000 Protestant churches alone are embraced within its bounds, 
holding property to the amount of $70,000,000 and numbering more than 2,000,000 
communicants. All but the smallest fraction of this gigantic result is the direct 
fruit of home missionary effort. Its academies, colleges, and other institutions 
of learning, which also are the legitimate fruits of home missionary enterprise, 
rank among our best known and most efficient instruments of Christian civilt- 
zation. 


To these religious and educational agencies 1s due 1n no small measure the 
fact that this foreign province known a hundred years ago as Louisiana and at 
that time an unexplored wilderness is now morally as it is physically the back- 
bone of the nation,—jfurnishing homes for one-sixth oa our population, a peaceful, 
prosperous, loyal, homogeneous family. : 


Is there nothing in these facts to stir the Christian heart to jubilant gratitude 
and to justify a.notable effort on the part of the churches of the whole land to cele- 
brate in a worthy manner the religious progress of Louisiana ? . 


At a meeting of gentlemen representing different Christian denominations, 
the undersigned were appointed a committee to arrange the details of such a com- 
memoration. They have selected Saturday, Sunday and Monday, October 29, 
Festival Hall, situated in the very center of the 
St. Louis Exposition grounds, has been secured for the occasion. It accommo- 
dates 4,000 people. Speakers of national fame are to be engaged for the sessions 
of Saturday and Monday, and distinguished representatives of the great Mis- 


Millions of dollars and thousands of consecrated lives have been | 
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sionary Boards of the land will be present to make brief addresses. Ins piring 
music will lend cheer to all the gatherings. On Sunday, October 30, the churches 
of St. Louis will open their doors to the peo ple jor services a Apro priate to the cele- 
bration. 


It is particularly desired and: requested that upon that day churches through- 
out the country will take up the theme in their own way and so magnify the great 
cause of Home Missions that the whole land shall ring with the benefits already 
received and with appeals for a united forward movement for the Kingdom of 
God in America. Such a day may well be signalized by saints thank offer- 
ings to our Home Missionary Boards. 


To this statement and appeal the committee invite res ponses from all who 
are interested in the movement and they will be glad of any ha erie that may 
contribute to the success of the celebration. | 

With prayer and thanksgiving let us anticipate the ding So far as possible 
let us time our visit to St. Louis to include the period named above. Let all the 
churches so loyally combine to forward this movement, that the interest of the cele- 
bration shall not die with the occasion, but abide in the memory of God’s people 
and kindle a new and enduring zeal in the great cause of National Evangelt- 
zation. 


INTER-DENOMINATIONAL COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
_THE HOME MISSION CELEBRATION OF THE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE. | 


CHAIRMAN, 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D., Presbyterian Board, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 


Joseph B. Clark, D. D., Cong’! Home Miss’y 
287 Fourth York City: | 


EPIScoPat: | 
Bishop D. S. Tuttle, D:D. 
Mr. John Wilson Wood. 


BaPTIST: 
Henry L. Mokeliouse: 
E. E. Chivers, D.D. 


LUTHERAN: 


CONGREGATIONAL: | 
A. Stewart Hartman, D.D. 


Lucien C. Warner, LL.D, 


METHODIST: 
A. B. Leonard, D.D. 
Carroll, 


DISCIPLES: 
Rev. B. Q. Denham. 


PRESBYTERIAN: 
Mr. John Willis Baer. 


DutcH REFORMED: 
Charles L. Poole, D.D. 
Rev. William Walton Clark. 
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EDITOR’S 
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An Intermission 
. GREEABLY to the published 


notice on the second page of 

THE HoME MISSIONARY cover, 
the current issue will be the last until 
September. In common with several 
other missionary periodicals, circulat- 
ing chiefly among the churches, we 
have become convinced that after the 
middle of June and until the first of 
September such publications are liable 
to great waste. To save this waste 
and to economize its cost, the maga- 
zine is suspended for these months. 
We have spared no pains, therefore, to 
crowd the present.number with mat- 
ter which will be found profitable for 
summer reading and reflection. 
interval will be devoted to making 
larger plans for the benefit of our 
readers during the coming fall and 
winter. 


National Home Missions—A 
National Interest 


It would seem to pass almost with- 
out the saying that National Home 
Missions are concerned with the evan- 
gelization of the Nation—the whole 
Nation. Apparently the fathers held 
this view when they organized their 
Society and declared its object ‘‘to 
send the Gospel to the destitute 
within the United States.”’ 

The necessary corollary of this in- 
terpretation would seem to be equally 
self-evident, namely, that the appeal 
of National Home Missions is to the 
people of the Nation, or to bring it 
down to ourselves, the appeal of the 
National Society of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of America is to the 
6,000 churches in whose name it 
stands and whose will it obeys. 
Nothing less than this breadth is con- 


The 


OUTLOOK 


sistent with the ordinary use of lan- 
guage and the express terms of the 
Society's historical charter. 
Moreover, there are special reasons 
at the present time which make that 
appeal imperative. An emergency is > 
at hand. Legacies have disappointed. 
A deficit of more than a hundred 
thousand dollars threatens the work 
of National Home Missions. Re- 
trenchment becomes necessary and 
suffering will follow. The fruit of 
years of effort is imperiled. A na- 
tional calamity is imminent. Imme- 
diate relief is demanded. To whom 
Shall the National Society turn for 
help, if not to its widespread con- 
stituency. throughout the land. 
Plainly the rescue cannot come from — 
its missionary fields, else they would 
be no longer missionary. As plainly 
it must come, if it come at all, from 


. churches that have passed the mis- 


sionary stage, and from individuals 
to whom God has committed the 
trust of wealth. | 

Such is the emergency and such is 
the appeal of the National Society. 
To withhold this statement of our 
need or to suppress our appeal for 
help would be to dishonor the friends 
of Home Missions. It would be to 
assume that they are not equally 
solicitous with us for the cause of 
National evangelization; and it would 
be rank ingratitude for repeated past 


-deliverances which we have never 


failed to receive in times of need. 


Some Recent Books 
This magazine has no ‘Book 
Table.”’ But now and then a volume 
appears so germane to its purpose 


that it becomes an equal privilege and - 
pleasure to notice it. Such a book 


is Dr. Leonard W. Bacon’s. ‘‘The 
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Congregationalists,’’ published by The 
Baker & Taylor Company in ‘‘The 
Story of the Churches ”’ Series. It is 
a marvel of condensation that the 
story has been so told in 270 pages 
that nothing really essential to its 
completeness is lacking, though many 
things are treated with but a touch 


of the pen. The reader will go to 


other works for details, but for a 
convenient hand-book, and outline 
study of Congregational history, he 
will prefer this one and he will not 
tire in its reading. Dr. Bacon is a 
master of epigrammatic English and 
even while dissenting from some of 
his opinions, the reader will admire 
his fair spirit and vigorous expres- 
sion. Dr. Bacon has little use for 
hyper-Congregationalism and vigor- 
ously resents its classification among 
sects. This is especially evident in 
his treatment of the reaction of 
Massachusetts Congregationalists un- 
der the lead of Dr. Emmons, after 
the Unitarian schism. Yet while ex- 
pressing in strong terms his dissent 
from the denominationalism of those 
days, he has the fairness to admit 
that it was ‘‘perhaps necessitated by 
the situation.’’ This, we believe, 
will continue to be the popular ver- 
dict. Congregationalism was fighting 
for its life and had to formulate itself 
unduly perhaps in order to maintain 
any existence at all. We are spe- 
cially grateful to the writer for the 
large space and the cordial treatment 


given to the missionary history of . 


our churches, both home and foreign. 

Another book, the necessary com- 
panion of the last named, is Dr. 
George M. Boynton’s careful study 
of Congregational order, principles 
and practices, published by the Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, and entitled, 
Congregational Way.” it 1s 
evidently prepared with conscientious 
care. Its style is direct and never 
redundant and if it is not already the 


vade mecum on every pastor’ S table, : 


it ought to be. 


Another issue of Pilgrim Press, 


‘“Pioneer Days in Kansas,’’ by Dr.. 
Richard Cordley, is most germane of 
all to Home Missions. Written by a 
home missionary, the last surviving 
member of the Kansas Band, tran-— 
scribed from his personal experience, | 
it is unique in this that not another 


man alive to-day could have written | 
it. It is an invaluable contribution 
to the record of a period which must | 


be regarded as the most critical | 


period in American history. 


Quite different from the above- 


named books is the remarkable life. 
story of Owen Kildare (The Baker & 
Taylor Company) with its rather 
blind title, ‘‘My Mamie Rose.” If 


one would see all the depths of slum | 
life without the nauseous experience 


of personal inspection, he will find it 


in this book and he will see also 
in ‘‘Mamie Rose’’ the power of one | 


woman or rather one slender girl by © 


her true sympathy and pure love to | 


redeem the worst of men. 


An Error Corrected 


By an unfortunate misunderstand- | 
ing, for which the editor is wholly re-— 
sponsible, an article published in the | 
May Home MissIonary and writtén 


by Dr. Leonard W. Bacon in 1867; | 
was erroneously ascribed to his father, 


Dr. Leonard Bacon. The ‘‘Unpub- | 
lished Letter of Dr. Leonard Bacon” 
was a brief note, heartily endorsing © 


the sentiments expressed by his son. 


While we have nothing but regret for © 
thus misguiding our readers, we are © 
happy to believe that no injustice — 
has been done to either of these — 


honored names. Theelder Dr. Baco 
really makes the article his own by 
his adoption and endorsement, while ) 


to the younger Dr. Bacon it will be a | 


matter both of pride and amusement 
to learn that several discriminating 
readers of the article have been 
struck with the ‘‘vigorous style and 
characteristic sentiments’’ of its sup- 
posed writer. 
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TIMELY TRUTHS-TERSELY TOLD 


_ The Twelve Missionaries 
[ is only by a trick of words that 


this title does not at a glance re- 


veal who are the persons re- 
ferred to. Just such a trick was 
played on readers of the Bible when 
the word church was substituted by 
King James’s intimation to the Eng- 
lish translators that so it should be, 
for the word congregation, as Tyndale 
had given it. We all believe that 
the men whom Jesus chose for his 
first disciples became missionaries. 
But they are not so termed in our 
English Bibles, which always call 
them apostles, and it is commonly 
thought that there have been no 
apostles since the death of John, the 
last survivor of the Twelve. Then 
ended, according to church histo- 
rians, the ‘‘apostolic age.’’ And if 
in reading Luke vi, 13, “‘He chose 
twelve,whom also he named apostles,’’ 
one should substitute the word muzs- 
stonartes for apostles, many would 
suspect him of meddling with the 
text. But such a reading is liter- 
ally correct, and it has the advantage 
of carrying a clear definition of the 
idea, as the word apostles does not. 
These two words are in fact of 
identical meaning, their only dif- 
ference being that apostle is a Greek 
word, and misstonary a-Latin word. 
Each of them is derived from a verb 
that means to send, and each of them 
means a person who 1s sent. In John 
xiii, 16, the marginal reading of 
the Revised Version so explains it. 
Jesus Himself so defines apostle in His 
prayer the Last Supper: “As 
Thou didst send me into the world, 
even so sent I them into the world.”’ 
And so He gave them from the first 
the name apostles. 
The word apostle, or apostles, oc- 
curs in the New Testament nearly 


fifty times, and seven times as often 
in the Pauline portion (including the 
third Gospel and the Book of the 
Acts) as in all the rest. This is sig- 
nificant. We naturally ask why it 
should be so. Evidently, because 
Paul was the chief missionary in that 
time. More than half of the book 
of the Acts is concerned with his 
missionary journeys and activities. 
He himself tells the Corinthians: ‘‘I 
labored more abundantly than they 
all, yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me.’’ Yet he says: 
‘‘IT am the least of the apostles 
(missionaries), that am not meet to 
be called an apostle (missionary), 
because I persecuted the Church of 
God.’’ In the person and work of 
Paul, Jesus’ designation of His first 
disciples as missionaries was abun- 
dantly justified. The word is matched 


by the deed. How appropriately 


he begins his letters, ‘“‘Paul an 
apostle of Jesus Christ.’”’ How much 
more significantly to our minds, long 
blinded by the trick of a word ill 
understood, when we give that an- 
cient term ‘its modern and luminous 
equivalent, “‘Paul a missionary of 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

It would be worth while to do this. 
at least in our private reading, and 
perhaps on other fit occasions, when © 
Wwe come across the ancient Greek 
term in our English New Testament. 
See, for instance, Matthew x, 2: ‘‘The 
names of the twelve missionaries 
are these;’’ Luke xvu, 5; ‘‘The 
missionaries said unto the Lord, In- 
crease our faith;’’ xxii, 14, ‘* Jesus 


sat down (at the Last Supper) and 


the missionaries with Him;’’ Acts 11, 
43, ‘‘Many wonders and signs were 
done by the missionaries.’’ Carrying 


‘this substitution through the New 
Testament has an effect like that of 
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clearing away the mould from an 
illegible inscription in a graveyard, 
till the letters stand out distinctly. 


Other results follow both naturally | 


and inevitably. 

Missionaries come to their rights. 
Even in the Church, except among a 
well-informed and earnest minority, 


‘the missionary, that is, the man and 


his work, is not rightly valued. and 
so is not rightly supported. When 
he has done a great work, and returns, 
the father of churches that he has 
planted on the frontier or in non- 
Christian lands, there is, of course, 
the general rising up to do him honor 
which is the world’s way of recog- 
nizing brilliant achievement. But 
when he goes forth to Africa, Alaska, 
or anywhere, as a recruit, a beginner, 
conscientious and chivalrous, as all 


sound-minded people must believe 


him, many yield him this tribute 
with an undertone of regret for what 
they deem rather visionary, mis- 


judged, impractical; thinking, if not. 


saying, ‘Why go to the ends of the 
earth for duty, when there is so much 
of it to do at home?’’”’ This is a most 
unchristian mistake. The mission- 
ary is the original Christian insti- 


tution, antedating the church itself, 


and older than her sacraments. So, 
‘at any rate, we are informed by Paul 
himself. Read the list of ‘holy 
_ orders ’’ that he sent to the church in 
Ephesus: ‘‘He gave some to be mis- 
stonaries, (translated \‘apostles’’) ; and 
some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers.’’ Thus is emphasized by the 
man who, of all the Twelve, showed 
most of the mind of Jesus, the thought 
of Jesus in designating the Twelve 
as his ‘‘apostles.”’ 

The real truth in regard to ‘‘apos- 
tolic succession,’ so belabored and 
beclouded in futile disputes, now 
comes out in clear and convincing 
light. If the New Testament is per- 
mitted to speak on this question 
with final authority, the genuine 
apostolic succession is a missionary 
succession. Of the first admission to 
it, after Jesus’ time, we read that to 
supply the vacancy created by the 
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apostasy of Judas, Matthias was > 


chosen, ‘‘and he was numbered 
among the eleven apostles, (mission- 
aries).’’ Many a humble missionary, 


on whose head no bishop's hands have © 


ever been laid, is numbered in this 
succession. Outside of it have been 
many mitred and throned prelates, 
‘“princes of the church.”’ 

A more important question is also 
settled; What is the true Church? 
Paul is the conclusive witness. He 
tells the church at Ephesus, that it is 
“built upon the foundation of the 
apostles, (missionaries) and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner stone.’ And agreeably to 
this, the seer of the Apocalypse be- 
held in his vision that future City of 


God, of which the church on earth 
is but the dim prototype, as having. | 


for its wall, ‘‘twelve foundations, and 
on them twelve names of the twelve 
apostles, (missionaries) of the Lamb.”’ 
The house of God must stand square 
on its foundations. The mark of the 
true church is its fidelity to its 
original design. A churchis a church 
of Christ only so far as animated by 
the spirit of the Great Missionary 
whose name it bears.’ Bishops or no 
bishops, creeds or no creeds, matter 
little, but this matters everything 
for the right of the church to be. 

The corollary to this requires final 
mention. What is true of the church 
is true of each member of it. . None 
is what Paul calls ‘‘a man in Christ”’ 
—though he may be a “babe in 
Christ’’—in whom Christ’s mission- 
ary spirit is lacking or undeveloped. 
He must find or make a way to ex- 
pand it, to exercise it without par- 
tiality for a special interest, and a 
consequent narrowing of Christian 
sympathy for those whom Christ 
would heal. For this the Holy Spirit 
was originally given when Jesus, on 
Easter eve, said: ‘‘As-the Father 
hath sent me, so send I you,” and 
then, “‘breathed upon them, saying, 
receive ye the Holy Spirit.” 

When Christian consciousness gets 
firmer hold of these foundation facts 
of Christian faith, Christian char- 
acter will be enriched, Christian en- 
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terprises will expand, the day of 
small things will be succeeded by a 
day of power, and scoffing tongues 
will be dumb. 


New York. 


Working Plan 


Combination is in the air; consolidation 
and economy are distinct demands to-day 
in religious as well as in secular enterprises. 
The two following articles, one from the 
Northeast and the other from the South- 
west, show that the problem is of wide- 
spread interest. Both of them illustrate 


one of the perplexing conditions of home 


missionary work.—Ed. 

There are possible changes in Con- 
gregationalism, of methods if not of 
polity, coming in the near future. 
We shall hardly come into organic 
union with other religious bodies 
without some changes in procedure 
at least, which will seem strange at 
first. In case of the consummation 
of such organic unity, in some com- 
munities there may be churches near 
one another which may seem needed 
each in its own locality, yet near 
enough to seem also as if their 
number might be diminished. 

The same condition exists even 
now in our own body, so that a plan 
by which this plurality may be made 
useful, and all possible friction be 
removed, is worth trying. The plan 
has to my knowledge been worked 
and may have been in more places 
than I know of, yet it is uncommon 
enough to be strange to some. 

Suppose a church in some com- 
munity—it need not be a city; it 
may be only a village; but a church 
fairly strong in point of member- 
ship and influence in the neighbor- 
hood. Within a radius of a few 
miles, accessible by street car, buggy, 
horse or bicycle, there are already 
or may come to be from one to five’ 
‘‘branches;”’ independent 
churches in the sense that any one 
goes or stands alone. Some of these 


branches may have only a Sunday- 
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of all. 


school, some may add a C. E. Society, 
and some may come nearer to church- 
ly organization by having regular 
preaching services and communion 
seasons. Some may have week even- 
ing and some may have Sunday 
services; but each and all organically 
joined to the central church. 

The pastor of that church is pastor 
In time, if not at first, there 
will be some responsible members 


at each point under whose charge 


that particular point will be held, 
and these all will be members of a 
church board. In case of any busi- 
ness especially concerning members 
resident at one of these points, the 
church could be held there, as being 
most convenient to those most inter- 
ested; but announced as all other 
church meetings would be and some 
of the other officials besides the 
pastor expected always to be present. 
But only one church record to be 
kept, one church clerk to serve all, 
one register of members for all, one 
pastor called by one vote, all the 
members of all the branches uniting 
in it, but as individual members, at 
a general church meeting. | 
Such a plan has great possibilities 


of expansion and few surfaces for 


friction. It may be hard to accom- 
plish an amalgamation of two or three 
separate churches in proximity, each 


~ one with a natural pride in its own 


affairs. But that independence, usu- 
ally in such cases where these churches 
are yoked under one pastor, is often 
detrimental to good feeling and 
effective work, and is nominal rather 
than real. But let this amalga- 
mation (not absorption) come, and 
rivalry and jealousy will cease. By 
such consolidation much 
could be taken up, much friction pre- 
vented, growth be encouraged, self- 
support, achieved and permanency 
be assured, where none of these ob- 
jects seems possible under present 
conditions. | 
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The Church Auxiliary or Annex 
Here is a problem. The other day 


I conducted a funeral service nearly | 


ten miles southeast of town, in a 


community where there is no ser- 


vice within a radius of eight to ten 
miles. Next Tuesday I am to preach 
in a school-house about fifteen miles 
southwest of town, where there is no 
regular preaching for some miles 
around. On Wednesday evening, I 
am to preach at another school-house 
about five miles from the first and 
seventeen miles from town. I know 
of no regular preaching in the latter 
place for eight or ten miles around. 
I have several times preached north- 
west of town where there was no ser- 
vice from six to eight miles in any 
direction. 

Perhaps you can imagine how 
much I sometimes wish that I were 
ubiquitous, or able to be in at least 
a half dozen places at once, especially 
on the Sabbath. é 

Now, anyone conversant with ec- 
clesiastical history knows that the 
difference between the work done by 
John Wesley and that done by 
George Whitfield, consisted in Wes- 
ley’s organizing of his _ followers. 
Whitfield formed no class or church, 
and at his death his work fell apart 
like a rope of sand. The Methodist 
church, on the other hand, is one of 
the most powerfully organized bodies 
to-day doing Christian service. 

What I want to ask is, whether 
Congregationalism might not do well 
to adopt something similar to the 
Methodist class; call it the Congre- 


gational annex or auxiliary. Let . 


there be a leader, with regular meet- 
ings; let it be subordinate to some 
Congregational church whose pastor 
shall have a general oversight and 
who shall visit them at stated times, 
and as often as he can. Let the 
membership to this proposed or- 
ganization be based on confession of 
Christ, as in regular church member- 
ship. Let letters be given, equal in 
value to regular church letters. Let 
nothing stand between such member- 


ship and regular church membership, © 


suggestions. 


except the distance these persons are 
from the church organization. 

Do you know whether any such 
plan has ever been put to a practical 


-working test by any church of our 


order? I desire light and helpful 


Ipswicu, S. Dak. 


Can Immigrants Be Trans- 
formed into Good American 
Citizens 


There is a hopeful and encouraging 
side to immigration. One of the 
great factors in the upbuilding -of 
America has been immigration. Many 
of our ablest and best people were of 
foreign birth. Among them we name 
the late Professor Philip Schaff, the 
eminent church historian, and the 
late Professor H. E. Von Holst, of 
the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Von Holst was a _ superior 
teacher of history and has given us 
an able ‘‘Constitutional and Polit- 
ical History of the United States.”’ 
There is also good material from 
England, Wales and Scotland, as 
well as from Germany, Switzerland 
and Scandinavia. Many will im- 
mediately identify themselves with 
our best people and co-operate with 
them in promoting the highest good 
of the country. 

There is plenty of room here. Even 
in the country towns of New Eng- 
land there is increasing room; es- 
pecially where the native population 
is decreasing in number. There are 
many New England farms that might 
be recovered, and renewed and by 
skillful cultivation be made to pro- 


duce more than ever. Then schools 


might be re-established and some 
meeting-houses now closed might be 
re-opened. Also large areas of the 
West invite occupation. The farmer 
almost everywhere needs help and 
that help is to be found in immigra- 
tion. 

- Our educational privileges are sec- 
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ond to none in the world. The in- 
dustrial schools of recent date are’ 
invaluable in fitting the younger 
portion of our foreign population for 
the practical work of life. All our 
higher institutions of learning afford 
the best privileges for all who desire 
a comprehensive education. And 
these are being richly endowed by 
wealthy men. Many of those who 
come to us we believe have a desire 
to improye these great privileges. 
Some, at least, are representatives 
of races which in the old country have 
given to the world great scholars and 
distinguished men. 

There is immense wealth in the 
United States that should be used 
not only to educate and elevate the 


native population, but the foreign as 


well. To what better use can it be 
put? | | 
Our churches are numerous and 
strong. There is a great deal of 


latent power in them which should 


be brought out and we believe will 


be, when the full responsibility of 
preserving our religious institutions 
and transforming these foreign ele- 


ments is rolled upon them. The 
church has hardly begun to exert her 
energies and test her resources. 


HR 


YORK, Marne. 


Literature 


THE Home Missionary, in its 
fresh, attractive dress since April, 
1903, full of enlivening articles and 
winning illustrations, is a magazine 
to be admired and should be read in 
all Congregational homes of the land. 
The writer read with absorbed inter- 
est the notes headed ‘‘Greetings’’ in 
the April number, but felt distressed 
to see that of more than forty printed, 
none hailed from his beloved State. 
Is Kansas not interested? She ought 
to be in the lead of this cause, as she 
is in mhany noble causes. 

In our busy beautiful Kansas 


_home, started on the prairie, we read 


not only THE Home Missionary, but 


IIO THE HOME MISSIONARY 


with equal relish the Musstonary 
Herald, Life and Light, and Congre- 
gational Work, and. like thousands of 
Kansas people, we are awake to all 
humane interests. Many periodicals 
enter our home, but under the pile 
of captivating reading which they 
make, our missionary literature is 
never permitted to be swamped. 
There is a_ health-giving, mnerve- 
strengthening, heart-quickening push 
about the missionary magazines, a 
tone of command and of challenge 
that bids us go into all the world and 
preach. 

Every new-born child of God, if 
he is to be useful and happy, needs 
to enlist cheerfully in this world 
missionary campaign for Christ and 
to earn or lay by gladly an offering 
to fill His oft-depleted treasury. 
Rev. James Stalker in his ‘ Life of 
Christ ’’ has this to say of the divine 
Master: ‘‘He drank deeply of the 
well at which He would have His 
followers to be ever drinking—the 
bliss of doing good.”’ | 

In the June number of THE HoME 
MISSIONARY one writer discussing 
the ‘“‘Boy Problem,” says among 
other things: ‘‘Boys have a hatred 
for anything goody goody. Let them 
understand that they shall not be 
preached at, etc.’’ This statement 
to me seems somewhat too sweeping 
and not according to gospel knowl- 
edge. It is not = i where boys and 
girls are given a chance to come into 
living touch with Christ in their early 
life. A child is never ashamed of 
Jesus, when His life is daily exem- 
plified by loving parents and by faith- 
ful teachers. Nor isa boy ashamed of 
anything good. Shams will repel him. 

Children, carefully led and brought 
up in the fear and truth of God and 
with the Bible for a text-book, are 


sure to grow up stalwart young peo- 


ple, into invincible Daniels, steadfast 
Hananiahs, courageous Mishaels, fear- 
less Azariahs, filial Ruths and self- 
sacrificing Esthers. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT . CONDUCTED - BY 


DON 
SECRETARY 


SHELTON, - ASSOCIATE 


I THINK THIS NEW UNDERTAKING FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE IS THE MOST IMPORTANT STEP THE SOCIETIES 


COULD TAKE. 


I AM VERY THANKFUL FOR IT.—-THE REV. JAMES WATT 


RAINE, PASTOR FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


APPRECIATION AND A PLEA 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT A POSTAGE STAMP A. 


WEEK FOR HOME MISSIONS 


By tHe Rev. Joun Aso STooke 
Chefoo, North China 


tor of the Washington Street 


: S I read the appeal of the pas- 


Congregational Church, To- 
ledo, Ohio, in the Young People’s De- 
partment of THE Home Missionary, 
I felt the words came from a warm, 
earnest heart, which felt the needs of 
the hour and realized that something 
extra must be accomplished to keep 
pace with existing requirements and 
conditions. The great soul-burden 
of that article was a call for 
some slight, added self-sacrifice,—at 
least “cone postage stamp a week!”’ 
An ice-cream soda once in three 
weeks! and so on. Now, although I 
am a foreign missionary, I am at the 


Same time a great admirer of Home 


Mission work in any of our home 
lands, be it England or America, and 
I feel that our out-and-out Home 
Missionaries have to suffer not a little 
and are very often called to bear 


deprivations which the foreign mis- 


sionaries know so well. My heart, 
therefore, says—God bless them, and 


mightily use them! This, then, is’ 


my brief appreciation. 

But I trust you will also allow my 
protest, for I fear we are grieving 
the Lord we love so much by lower- 


ing the standard of true discipleship, 


sacrifice. | 
sented by one or the other of these . 


especially as regards our personal | 


responsibility. 


It is a low standard, I take it, to | 
plead for a bit of ribbon, a tie or | 
absence from a football game as > 
though these were to regenerate the | 
Christian church on the lines of self- — 


sacrifice. I cannot think it counts : 
with God, this miserable subter- © 
fuge. | 


It certainly is not ‘‘New Testa- 
ment’”’ self-sacrifice. 
enough to say it is not acceptable to 


Him whose law of life was a contin- - 
and “giving out’’ 
the very best of that matchless life © 


uous ‘“‘giving up 


of His. No! No! Let there be no 


less a standard than Paul’s at any © 
rate ‘‘I am debtor,’ or a lowering one 
whit of that word in 1 Cor. 6, 19-20, , 


‘“VYe are not your own.”’ 


Once the church of God loses sight © 


of that, then comes in the compro- 
mise of half-hearted service and 
Our lives are often repre- 


verses: 
- Oh the bitter shame and sorrow, 
That a time could ever be 
When I let the Saviour’s pity 
Plead in vain, and proudly answered; 
‘‘All of self and none of Thee!” 


And I am bold © 
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| THE HOME 
Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last has conquered; 
Grant me now my soul’s desire, 

**None of self and all of Thee!”’ 

I trust my words will not seem 
unduly harsh or unbrotherly. This 
is farthest from my thoughts. I only 
seek to rouse the Lord’s own (in- 
cluding myself) to a higher and more 
exalted view of our relationship and 
responsibility, and to say that if (as 
the pastor has remarked) we remem- 
ber “‘Jesus Christ who, though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes He became 
poor, that ye through His poverty 
might become rich!’’ the whole ques- 
tion of “‘our indebtedness”’ would, I 
am certain, be a vastly different one. 

Instead of a postage stamp a week, 
it would be a life consecration of 
willing service (including our choicest 
treasures). In place of a bit of rib- 
bon, plus a handkerchief or two, a 
year, there would be a continuous 
stream of self-denial and the needs 
and claims of Home and Foreign 
Missions would be lavishly supplied. 
Let us not forget these facts: 

_““He that loveth his life shall lose 
Het that loseth his life 
shall find it.’’ | 

I once heard a beloved Congrega- 
tional minister in my native city say 
(as regards giving) —God looks not 
upon what you have given, but He 
does behold what you have left. 

In this connection a study of Luke 
21: 1-4 will well repay us, especially 
as we recognize how the days in 
which we live are undoubtedly those 
of luxury, ease and self-gratification. 

I pray that these few simple 
thoughts will stir our younger (as 


well as our older) Christians to pon-. 
der and think; and to the great Head 


of the church shall be all glory. Let 
us each be on our “‘ watch tower,’’ for 
the evil one seeks our spiritual down- 


MISSIONARY 


one absorbing thought will be: 


fall and not our highest enrichment. 

Our great enemy will not be 
alarmed if he sees the compromise of 
‘‘A postage stamp,”’ etc., in place of 
presenting our bodies as reasonable 
service. Our constant position should 
be not how, little I may give, but 
rather how much more mav be laid 
upon the altar. 3 | 

It may be remarked that it is well 
to stimulate the Christian church to — 
acts of self-denial on the lines indi- 
cated in the article I have noticed. 
But I would beg to say that once the 
New Testament idea of ‘‘living sacri- 
fice’’ has taken hold of. our individual 
Christian life, the paltry compromise 
of the ‘‘postage stamp”’ will vanish 
into insignificance and a regular put- 
ting by of the Lord’s portion will be a 
jovful service of poor and rich alike. 

My plea is therefore for a grander 
and nobler idea to fill our hearts, 
which will soon crowd out the mean 


and ignoble;. for we shall then’ take 


stock’”’ and find our possibilities and 
enablings so far beyond the “‘a tie 
and a trinket a year extra’’ simply 
because we shall have found out a 
way to stop the leakage of our monies 
into unworthy channels, whilst the 
How 


much owest thou unto thy Lord? 


Give all thou canst, 

High heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated much or more. 

I do trust most earnestly that the 
pastor will reap a rich and glorious 
harvest, not merely from a postage 
stamp a week, but from consecrated 
hearts and lives who will think they 
have not laid sufficient at the Mas- 
ter’s feet, even when they have given 
all. 

When the world around is smiling, 

In the time of wealth and ease, 

Earthly joys our hearts beguiling, 

In the day of health and peace! 
O deliver us Good Lord 


[> OF THE MOST PRESSING NEEDS OF OUR TIME IS AN INCREASED NUMBER OF 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE MOST ARDENT DESIRE IS TO GLORIFY 


JESUS CHRIST THROUGH IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE TO HIS WILL. 


‘‘VvE SHALL BE MY 


WITNESSES,” IS A COMMAND WITHOUT A TIME LIMIT FOR ALL CHRISTIAN MEN AND 
WOMEN IN ALL AGES, : 
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KING'S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE KNOWN 


IL. REV. JAMES HAYES 
‘By Rev. W. G. Pupperoor, 


F1eld of the Coneresational Home Missionary Society 


FORMED my acquaintance with 
Mr. Hayes when he was a mis- 
sionary at Coal Bluff, Indiana. 

He was late for the train. When it 
arrived at Coal Bluff, he came run- 
ning around 
the end of a 
house, his 
face all aglow, 
apologized as 
he greeted me 
and _ helped 
me to get rid 
of a half doz- 
en curs which 
came from 
under the 
house. ‘Lots 
| of -tenants,’’ 
I said, allud- 


CHURCH; SOUTH DAN- 


VILLE, ILL. in to the 
dogs. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘‘there are 
seven families in that house.” ‘‘Must 


have lost a dog,’’ I said. He smiled. 


I wish I could adequately describe 


this brother and his work. His face > 


was as strong as that of a lion, but 


his smile was as sweet as a woman’s. | 
He was as brave as Samson, but 


had infinitely more tact. 

As soon as my welcome at the 
parsonage was over, he proceeded 
to take me over his field, telling me 
the story of his work. We went 
into one street which. was called 
‘“Henpeck.”” It was a cul de sac. 
He said, ‘“‘I should like to take you 
into some of these homes, but the 
people would feel ashamed, as some 
of them are very poorly clad. They 
do not mind me, but they would feel 
hurt if I took you in.’”’ We came in 
view of the old school-house, where 
he first preached. It wasa battered 


old place, the windows broken and 
the panels of the door smashed in. 
The people were glad to see him, but 
urged him not to stay, as it would 
not be safe. ‘“‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘they 
will not hurt me, I have come to do 
them good.’’ The meeting was an- 
nounced at eight o'clock p.m. Ata 
quarter before eight there were no 
signs of anyone. It was getting 
dark when he saw some forms coming 
over the wabbly plank that was 
used for a bridge. They were women 
and girls coming on their hands and 
knees. 

The lanterns he had ‘placed in the 
school-house were getting smoked 


by the draughts that came through 


the broken windows and they kept 
him busy. By eight o’clock the 
men began to dropin. Most of them 
managed to sit almost on their backs, 
leaning as far as the school benches 
would allow. He said they looked 
uncanny,—rows of eyes, rimmed with 
coal dust, fastened on his. He had 
not preached long before there were 
little gutters adown their cheeks 


where the tears had washed the dust 


away. It was a grand finish to what 
seemed a forlorn hope. 

Amid great difficulties he built his 
church and parsonage. A reading- 
room, also, was furnished. The peo- 
ple were honest, for a ten-cent piece 
found on the sidewalk in front of the 
parsonage was picked up and laid on 
the fence. Their chief sin was drunk- 
enness. A few miles west was a 


small, wicked place, where he told . 


the people he would preach on Sun- 
day at 3 Pp. mM. The place was used 
as a dance house and a dance was in 
progress at the time of his arrival. 
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COAL MINER’S CABIN. 


As the fiddler saw Brother Hayes’ 
face coming up the stairs, he shouted, 
‘All promenade to seats,’’ which they 
did, waltzing off in great style. This 
would have troubled some men, but 
not Brother Hayes. He went right 
on as if the meeting had been a 


prayer meeting. During the sermon 


a fight occurred outside, but few 
left. They could see a fight any 
time, but a sermon was a novelty. 


After the service Brother Hayes was 


saddened at the sight which met his 
eyes. One of the men had killed the 
other. The dead man was laid in 
the ditch—his broken jaw tied up to 
his head with a stovepipe wire. 
Another village a few miles away 
deserves a special chapter, for from 
this village Brother Hayes had to 
run for his life, being repeatedly 
One day on his 
way there two drunken men met 
him, one with a rifle which was im- 
mediately pointed at Brother Hayes. 
The other drunken man saved Mr. 


Hayes’ life by knocking the rifle up . 


with his arm. A farmer who saw the 
transaction, offered to be a witness 
in the prosecution, but Mr. Hayes 
said, “‘No, no, brother. I could 
never do this man good if I prose- 
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RELIGIOUS SERVICES INSIDE BEING CONDUCTED BY MR. HAYES 


cuted.’’ As he told me this, he said, 
‘“T have since had family worship in 
that man’s house.’’ I don’t know 
whether Mr. Hayes had heard of 
Tolstoi at that date, but his life 
would please him. The fact is he 
knew Tolstoi’s Master. 

Passing through this town with a 
man at his side, he was horrified by 
the sight of a saloon-keeper running 
out with a large knife in his hand, 
trying to kill the man who had come 
out of his saloon. The man got 
away, but the saloon man was so 
enraged that he stabbed the man 
by Mr. Hayes’ side, wounding him 
so that he dropped dead. ‘ What 
did they do to the murderer?” I 
asked. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he said. Some 
time after he wrote to me saying 
that this man had killed another 
man and he was afraid there would 
be a lynching, but through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Hayes help came from 
an unexpected quarter, and the man 
was saved. 

The wife of a saloon-keeper died, 
and Mr. Hayes was called upon to 
preach the funeral sermon. While 
preaching, he heard sobbing, and 
casting his eyes in the. direction of 
the noise, he saw a young girl. She 
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was listening to her first sermon. 
The tears were dropping to the floor 
from her face, which was held for- 
ward. The sermon was a great 
success, for it was the means of the 
organization of a little band. 

But heroic work was still needed. 
While on a recent visit to his home 
in Illinois, Mr. Hayes picked up a 
bullet from a tray and gave it to 
me. he said, one of a 
dozen that were shot through the 
church in that place to kill me in the 
pulpit.” Soon after this time a 
ereat strike in the coal region took 
place. The fast mail was wrecked. 
Officers expected to be shot. But 
Brother Hayes piloted them to the 
only place of safety, to the very town 
he had been stoned from so often. 
This was the only place that kept 
peaceful during the strike. 

When I next visited him he had 
gone to a worse field in Illinois. 
Here his work extended over many 
miles and among several villages. 
In one village there were seven 
murders that year. In some of the 


towns there was not even-a day- 
school. 
played by the roadside. 


Wild, wolfish-eyed children 
I remember 


_or another. 
‘organ had to be moved from place to a 


throwing a nickel to them. A little 
girl got it and cried out, “‘Come and 
see me again, mister.”’ 
one mine where a man a week had 
been killed ever since it was opened. 
John Mitchell says that for every 
working day in the year two men are 
killed and five wounded in the 
anthracite coal mines. : 

The work that has been accom- 
plished has been apostolic. One day 
Mr. Hayes found that his horse was 
dead. The family knew not what 
to do, for Billy carried the whole 
family; all preached in one way 
Then, too, the baby 


place. After talking it all over, 
they agreed to sell the cow, but on 
going to the cowshed, they found 
that the cow was dead also. On 
hearing of this, I called on a friend 
and stated the case and he cheer- 
fully sent money for another Home 
Missionary horse. 

The only church building on the 
ground in the new field was a broken- 
hearted looking building, tipped to 
one side, with a big hole under it. 
The people were poor. Some of 
them actually went without sugar 


THE SUNDAY*SCHOOL OF A HOME MISSION CHURCH 


We visited 
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in their coffee in order to give their 


share toward building a new church. 
They made their own brick and 
built a fine church, which, with the 
parsonage, is worth $12,000. Be- 


. sides this they own a chapel, else- 


where, which cost $1,200, and still 
another building, which cost $4,000. 
In all, they own $20,000 worth of 
property. Four church organiza- 
tions and fifteen Sunday-schools 


have been the direct result of Mr. 


Hayes’ work. Last month (April) 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his preaching labors. 

I cannot close this inadequate 
sketch without alluding to the great 
help which Mrs. Hayes and her 
daughters have given freely. As a 
rule it is near midnight when the 
horse is taken out of the shafts. 

Brother Hayes has been opposed 


MISSIONARY 


in every way one could imagine. 


“His meetings have been interrupted 


by a persistent ingenuity. At one 
time two fighting cocks were thrown — 
into the room by a woman. Some- 
one in the meantime unharnessed 
the horse and tried to stampede him. 
Nevertheless Mr. Hayes was able to 
say with Paul, ‘‘None of these 
things move me.” Also, with Paul, 
he can say, “‘I have been in dangers 
oft.’’ After doing all this heroic 
work, he remains the same unas- 
suming modest man. Often he has 
been offered twice his salary to take 
charge of work in the mines, but 
this was no temptation to him, for 
his heart is in his work and his work 
the noblest on the earth. 

If I had to name him I should 
call him John Bunyan’s Mr. Stead- 
fast. 


METHODS WELL WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 


By Mrs. Cuauncey J. Hawkins, 


Spencer, Massachusetts. 


taking tmaginary trips to Home 

Mission fields. In imagina- 
tion we chatted with the workers, 
peeped into their schoolhouses and 
homes, took, snap shots from car 
windows and, in every way, sought 
to make our trips a basis for further 
interesting study. We used _ hecto- 


first year was spent in 


graphed and suggestive 


titles. | 

Results: A new world of knowledge 
opened ‘tO many previously ignorant 
of missionaries and their work, deep 
interest aroused, and desire for fur- 
ther information. 

II. Btograplues of Home Mission- 
aries are now proving most attractive 
study. Our young women are taught 
to give these sketches, not read them. 
This is a great gain, as the attention 
of the audience is held better; then 
the development of the young women 
(varying in age from thirteen to over 
thirty) has been very noticeable. 


After the story of a life (Marcus Whit- 
man’s, for example) is related, six 
questions are asked and answered. 
These are then copied into a note- 
book kept for the purpose and, at 
the close of the year, we are to hold 
a contest, spelling match style, one 
asking the questions, the others 
drawn up on two sides answering. 
The side that wins will be the one 


‘able to answer the most questions 
satisfactorily. 


III. One of our most interesting 
meetings took the form of a debate. 
Subject: “‘ Resolved, that the educa- 
tion of the Negro should be confined 
to the elementary branches and 
manual training.’”’ At the close, all 
club members joined in a general dis- 
cussion of the subject. Our next 
debate has for its subject: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the Chinese should not be ex- 
cluded from the United States.”’ 

- Results: The debates lead to clever. 
thinking on important subjects, to 
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more intelligent expression, and to 
more extended reading. | 
IV. Illustrations. We cut pic- 
tures on all phases of missionary 
work, mount and circulate freely at 
our meetings. We are now collect- 
ing pictures of Home Missionary 
workers and mounting them on gray 
cardboard, one picture to a mount, 
unless it happens that the picture 
contains two workers—a man and 
his wife—we then punch a hole 
through the cardboard, tie a ribbon 
through it and give to some member 
of the club to wear as her missionary. 
She is to find out all she can about 
the one she is to call hers and keep 
the other members of the club in- 
formed of. that worker, and of the 
good he or she is accomplishing. 
Results: A deeper interest in the 
various workers with whom we are 
being brought into closer personal 
relations (for we always feel we know 
any one better after having seen 
them or, the next best thing, a pic- 
ture of them). A deeper desire to 
hear more about them and their 
fields of labor. Then, after being 
brought into closer touch with them 
through their pictures and through a 
better idea of their work, we are 


CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


gaining a better understanding of | 


their needs, longings and sacrifices: 


and are learning to pray for them 
as friends, whose work and whose 
lives we would have God bless richly. 

V. Soctal Side. 


We believe this. 


side of the life must also be cultivated 


in connection with Mission study , 


work. We do not, however, serve 
refreshments at our regular Monday 
evening meetings. Our young women 


are interested and do not need this 


inducement to get them out. One 


evening last year, however, when 


studying about a tropical climate and 


its people, we served a few light re-. 


freshments that would be found in - 


that country, we made artificial 


grapes out of tissue paper and tied’ 


an interesting missionary fact or 
story to each grape; these were read 
at the close of the meeting. We have 


also served lettuce salad, calling it 


‘‘Missionary Salad,” in the same way, 
by crumpling green tissue paper, cut 
to resemble lettuce leaves, lightly be- 
tween the fingers, then pasting on 


the base of each leaf some fact or 


short story to be read. All the 
leaves are placed in a salad bow! and 


passed to the guests, each taking one 


leaf. 


J 


Prans, MetHops anpD TrRiumpHs OF Misstonary COMMITTEES 


AT ANY members of the Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, Young People’s So- 


ciety, have signed the two-cent 
a week pledge. We have also 
succeeded in getting some church mem- 
bers, who are not Christian Endeavorers, 
to sign it. We raise upwards of $30 per 
year in this way. A missionary ~collec- 
tion is taken at the regular missionary 
meetings. Altogether about $40 are raised 
annually. We contribute almost equally 
to the Congregational Missionary Societies. 


For the last year the missionary mect-_ 


ings of the Young People’s Society of 
Plymouth Church, Lansing, Michigan, 
have been exceedingly interesting. Chris- 
tian Endeavor topics and methods of 
work have been introduced, greatly to the 
advantage of the Society. Additional 


interest in: missionary work has been . 
awakened by use of specially prepared . 


programs, showing the _ activities of 


the different missionary societies. We > 


are now planning to secure money for 


missions. As the majority of our mem- | 


bers are high-school students, much is 
hoped for the future. 
EpitH EmMa ATKINS. 


THE Young People’s Society of the - 
New Gloucester, Maine, church is doing | 
valuable home mission work at home. . 
Boxes are sent to the sick, containing © 


food and fruit. Members also make calls 


on the aged and on those who are shut © 


in and write letters to those who cannot 


be reached by calls. 
| EmiLy L. HASKELL. 


THE Watertown, Massachusetts, So- 


a 


AT WORK. 
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ciety plans to send ‘‘The Congrega- 
tionalist’’ to home missionaries. The 
Society has also met the cost of a hand- 
some black and gold sign, bearing the 
pastor's name and the hours of church 
service, and has placed it outside the 
church. | | 
Marjorie H. WIswatt. 
| 


RECOGNIZING the fact that many small 
contributions given regularly,. accomplish 
more than larger amounts given spas- 
modically, the Young People’s Socicty of 
the First Congregational Church, West 
Springfield, Mass., have adopted a plan 
for systematic giving, several of its mem- 
bers having pledged themselves to give 
per week the equivalent of a postage 
stamp (2 cents), or a car ride (5 cents); 
payment to be made quarterly. The 
plan works well, as in six quarters about 
$50 has been raised, in addition to the 
usual contributions to the gencral treasury. 


Our plans for the coming year are rather 


more extensive than last, as we intend to 
raise certain sums for specific objects in 
both the Foreign and Home Mission 
Fields. In the past year our Society has 
purchased the Forward Movement Mis- 
sionary Library, and has packed two bar- 
rels of clothing and literature, one having 
been sent to a colored college in the South 
and one to a Home Mission church in 


the West. 
MARTINA D.. BaGce. 


vt 


Our Society has pledged $50 a year to 
help a church in Montana. We help in 
the work of the Sunday-school in the 
northern part of the city. There are 


_about 155 scholars enrolled. Our average 


attendance this past quarter was I1o. 
am delighted with THE Home MissIon- 


ARY. 
Mrs. M. A: STONE. 
Keene, N. H. 


A RECENT YOUNG PEOPLE’S HOME MISSIONARY 


PROGRAM 


More ApprREcIATIVE Worps 


LEASE accept the thanks of the Mis- 
sionary Committee for the helps. 
The church and Christian Endeavor 
Society unite in holding a mission- 
ary meeting once in two months. Those 
who attend find them very helpful. There 
is a growing interest among the members. 
Our pastor gave ashort address on “‘Our 
Country,’’ and several others gave im- 
portant information on the subject. We 
came home, realizing more than ever the 
necessity for Home Missionary work and 
are more determined to give our money, 
our time, and our prayers to help in this 
great cause. If you can tell us anyone 
to interest these church members we 
would be very grateful for the help. 
Mrs. JosEPpH HOWLAND. 
Berkley, Mass. 
wt 
WeE had a good attendance. Our So- 


ciety is especially interested in Home | 


Mission work, so they were quite ready 
for the subject. A five-minute address 
on ‘“‘Our Country, its Size and Wealth’’ 
was given. If we cannot do the work 
ourselves we can give to help others do 
the work. ‘‘My Personal Responsibility”’ 
was summed up in this way: We, as a 
Society, will do all in our power to help 
Home Missions by our work and money. 

| -= Mary E. Wooon. 

Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


| 


WHEN the home mission programs | 


_ance Was Over Ioo. 


reached me for the Society of the Hope 
Church, Springfield, Mass., I forwarded 
them to the leader. Later we met and 
arranged for the meeting. The attend- 
The first speaker de- 
scribed interestingly the size and con- 
ditions of our country. The next ad- 
dress was on the topic ‘‘Mormonism”’ 
and was given inan able manner. Then I 
presented the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, briefly out- 
lining the scope of the work and empha- 
sizing the present needs and conditions. 


I read from THE Home MISSIONARY the 
article on ‘“‘Money Raising for a Catholic 


Church,’ and contrasted that with the 
story of the Rev. John Nichols, by Mr. 
Puddefoot. Our meeting was much helped 
by the words of our pastor on conditions 
and needs in: Massachusetts. The facts 
he presented were a surprise. Many had 
not known of the needs of our State. So 
you can put us down as having had a 
fine meeting, in which much information 
was imparted. It was-the best meeting 
of the year. | 

ALBERT MAROUARDT. 


THE result of: using the programs was 
a very interesting meeting. This is the 
testimony of others, also. It did a little 
good financially, too. 3 
ALICE BISHOP. 
Bozgrah, Conn. 
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i What was the fruitage in Oregon during ten recent years? 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 


STUDIES IN HOME MISSIONS 


A Snort Course For THE SPRING OF 1904 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL Younc Peopte 


This course is based on ‘‘Leavening the Nation,’’ by J. B. Clark, 


D.D. (Cloth, $1.25 net.) Special Students’ Edition, bound in red | 


paper, 50 cents each; in lots of ten or more, to one address, 40 cents 
each, prepaid. For sale by the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. | 

The leader should seek to have all the questions fully answered 


during the class hour. 


LESSON Xi... 
Oregon and Washington 


Read ‘“Leavening the Nation,’ pp. 193-212. 


995 


How much territory was included in “‘the Oregon of his‘ory 


When was Oregon admitted to the union? 
When did Whitman and Spalding start for Oregon? What memo- 


rable act of theirs occurred July 4, 1836? 


What were some of the difficulties which they met in their journey? 


Where did they locate? Recall statements made in first paragraph, 
p. 196, and dwell onthe significance of the achievements enumerated. 

What occurred while Whitman was at Fort Walla Walla? 

Why did Whitman decide to visit the East? 

What were some of the results of his journey? 

In what manner did he return? 

What probably led to the death of Mr. and Mrs. Whitman? 

What conditions in Oregon in 1848 made Home Missionary work 
difficult ? 

Into what three oubinds was Dr. Atkinson’s missionary service 
divided? Under what conditions did he begin his work? What were 
some of the evident results of his life-work? | 

Who was called the ‘‘ Presbyterian Statesman of the Pacific North- 


west’’? What results justified this title? 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Washington 


How rapid was the increase of population in Washington between 
1853 and 1900? 

What are the natural resources of the State? 

What was the extent of the work of the American Home Missionary 
Society in Washington in 1871? in 1901? At how many points, in the 
intervening period, was work begun? 

Why was the Yale Washington band formed? 

After thirty years of Home Missionary effort what results have 
come? | 

| TOPIC FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
_To be assigned one week in advance to a member of the class: 
A ten-minute paper on the character and work of Marcus Whit- 
man to be followed by class discussion 3 


LESSON XII 
The Mexican Cession—California 
Read “‘Leavening the Nation,” pp. 211-227. 


When did Home Missionary history in California begin? 

_ How did California become a part of the United States? What is 
its size? Its climate? Its soil? 

With the discovery of te in tPa9 what classes of people crowded 
into the State? 

_ What humble, but significant event, which occurred in New York 
in 1848, is referred to? Who had preceded Mr. Douglas and Mr. Willey? 
Who followed them? 

What peculiar conditions prevailed in the southern part of the 
State between 1849-1867? In what particulars had the conditions 
improved in 1902’ To what is the bettered condition attributed? 

_ What effect had the opening of California on the churches of the 
East? 

_ What conditions were particularly trying to the home missionaries? 
What question did they discuss in 1858? What conclusion was reached? 

_ What is the present strength of the religious forces on the Pacific 
Caast? 

TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

To be assigned one week in advance to members of 'the class: 

1. Early days in California; the condition of the people; difficulties 
in the way of the home missionary. See ‘‘California’’ by Royce, in 
American Commonwealths Series. 

2. Ten-minute paper on the influence of Home Missions on the 
material development of the West. 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


The Sadness and the Gladness 
of It 


| E heartily sympathize with the 
\ feeling which prompted the 
following message. The mis- 
sionary mother shrinks from the part- 
ing with her children, though it be 
the order of nature and the stern con- 
dition of their progress and growth. 
Rev. C. F. Sheldon,:a tried and suc- 
cessful missionary in Carrier, Okla- 
homa, thus writes: 


This ending of the quarter and the be- 
ginning of a new one brings to me rather 
anew experience. Ever since I began to 
preach, I have been the pastor of home 
missionary churches, and now I am to be 
the pastor of two self-supporting churches, 
beginning April rst. if a mortal can be 
sad and glad at one and the same time, 
I am that mortal—sad at the thought that 
I~am no longer to be so intimately con- 
nected with the dear old mother Society, 
as I have been for fifteen years. And yet 
so glad, yes, so glad, that some of our 
Oklahoma churches are coming to the 
consciousness that they are strong enough 
to let go the nursing bottle and stand alone, 
thereby releasing some of the money that 
has been coming to Oklahoma and which 
more needy fields may now have to use. 
In taking leave of the Home Missionar 
Society and its officers, I want to en 

ou most heartily for all your brotherly 
ove and kindness to me in all these years. 


May the God of all grace bless you in your 


work! 


The Leaven Works 


Rey. Treka; of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, our devoted Slavic mis- 
sionary, referring to a previously re- 
ported experience, says in his quaint 
English, which we forbear to change: 


“That Catholic man to whom I have 


sold a Bible last fall, has been three times 
in our church, and there must be some- 
thing special in his soul when he leaves his 
own church in the Lent season. But as 
I have said in my last report, as long as he 
is reading Bible, there is hope for a change 


in his life. I was glad indeed to see him 
the first Sunday in our church and after 
service I invited him again and he gladly 
reported the next Sunday also. Last Sun- 
day when I have announced the commun- 
ion, he said to me ‘I wish I could come to 
the Lord’s table with you.’ I pray that 
he might see the difference between his 
own religion and ours. There are three 


“others that are interested in our work for 


some time and I hope this year shall be a 
fruitful one.”’ 


Indirect Fruits of Revival 

In one of our Western fields that 
shall be nameless, the effect of a few 
weeks of special meetings and a re- 
vived church made itself evident in 
the entire social life of the community. 
Says our reporter: 

I am glad to state that during the past 
quarter the saloons have been ordered by 
the Town Board to close on Sundays, whic 
they have never done before. The Satur- 
day night dances, which were a regular 
feature of the town, closed right in the 
midst of winter, about February roth, for 
lack of sufficient patronage. The card 
club parties, which last winter had full 
sway in the town, did not start at all. 
But the leader in these amusements was 
converted during our meetings and is now 
a member of the church. These changes 
are all the fruits of the simple gospel 
preaching of Christ. 


A Timely Coming 


Rev. G. A. Chatfield, of Collbran, 
Colorado, would seem to have been 
specially directed as to the time of 
entering upon his work. He found 
the church in the hands of its enemies 
and was enabled to rescue it from 
peril. He says: 

I came in on Thursday evening, and, 
hearing the church bell, went directly over. 
I introduced myself to some of the people 
and was told that they were to have a 


short prayer-meeting to be followed by 
preaching by one of the Adventists. At 


their request I took charge of the prayer 


service and found the wall all decorated 
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with Adventists’ charts. The Bible read- 


ing for the evening was harmless for the 
average hearer. But the speaker an- 
nounced for Saturday as his subject, ‘‘The 
mark of the Beast.’ They had already 
been using our church for weeks and had 
no intention of quitting. In fact, it ap- 


_ peared they had clearly come in knowing 


the situation and intending to ‘‘scoop”’ 
the church. I found on calling the next 
day that the best people were getting dis- 
turbed and ready to do something. So 
I called a meeting of the trustees and 
officers and asked for the church. I 


‘wanted to begin a series of special services 


the next week. My request was granted 
and the Adventists were notified to vacate. 
I continued the meeting through the next 
week, in the meanwhile visiting among the 
people. I was able to help a number who 
were disturbed by the Advent teaching, 
also to strengthen and settle the church. 

Our opponents, however, had hired a 
hall and were clearly intending to stay. 
Our putting them out had boomed them 
somewhat. I saw that I could not leave 
the church, weak as it was, with such a 
problem onitshands. So I agreed to stay 
with them until Aprilist. Since then they 
have called me to be their pastor and I 
have accepted. It is a field of great op- 
portunity. 


“I Was Sick and Ye 
Ministered ” | 


A knowledge of the body and some 
acquaintance with the art of healing 
are no small advantage to the home 
missionary pastor, as the experience 
of Robert H. Parker, of Machias, 
Washington, goes to show: 


I have, during the past year, visited 
700 people and helped to take care of 
ninety-seven sick persons. Through my 
knowledge of medicine I am able to help 
the sick. I was called the other night to 
go up into the mountains to see a sick 
woman, and while ministering to her body 
I was able to reach her soul. She and her 
husband had not been to church for ten 
years, but as I stood by her bedside both 


of them gave their hearts to God with a | 


renewed consecration. The following day 
I walked through the hardest rain I ever 
saw in Washington to visit a sick mother 
and child and was blessed with another 
such experience. Dr. House, from Mace- 
donia, has been with us and has done us 
great good. At one of the services, while 
we were listening to him, burglars broke 


into my house and stole our food and 


much of our clothing and our livestock of 
twenty-six hens. We concluded that not 
all the brigands were in Macedonia. 


A Step Forward 


Rev. J. T. Nichols, of West Seattle, 
Washington, one of the Pacific Coast 
pioneers, and the father of more than 
one church, deserves sympathy and 
congratulation from friends of Home 
Missions in the following record of 
Success: 


On the second Sunday in Jaunary our 
church was able to move out of the tent 
it has been using over fourteen months, 
into the Sunday-school room of its new 
building. The advantage of the more 
comfortable and commodious quarters is 
seen in the larger attendance at all our 
services. Although it stormed yesterday 


we had full houses both morning and even- - 


ing, and 234 at Sunday-school. We also 
received twelve new members. The whole 
of our new building we expect to occupy 
in April, and the outlook tor self-support 
a year hence is very promising. 


Disbanding to Re-organize 


-Congregationalism has been called 


a synonym for common-sense. What 
more sensible for a church finding 
itself handicapped with an unwork- 
able Constitution, impossible of 
amendment, than to clear it from the 
ground and make a new start on a 
wiser plan’ Rev. T.H. Hill, of Port 
Angeles, Washington, reports the 
trial of such an experiment: 
Regarding the old Constitution as in 


many ways defective, the church early in 


the fall of last year, appointed a committee 
representing every department of the 
church to consider the matter and to 
report at the annual meeting. This was 
done.. The committee unanimously and 
earnestly recommended the abrogation of 
the old and the adoption of the National 
Council’s model of Constitution and By- 
Laws together with the recommendation 
that all members of the church, present 
and future, should be required to sub- 
scribe to them. The annual meeting 
unanimously adopted the report and a 
vote was passed in accordance with which 
four weeks inclusive were set as the time 
limit for signing the new Covenant; all fail- 
ing to doso without good reason, such as 
sickness, absence, etc., then ceasing to be 
members of the church. Due notice was 
repeatedly given at the Sunday services 
and the clerk under instruction mailed a 
copy of the motion to each member. 

This action has placed us upon a new 
basis. It has rendered unnecessary several 
cases of discipline and shaken off ot the 
tree some dead branches. Numerically 
the membership has slightly decreased, 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


but so far as I can form an opinion, any 
person who has been of real service is still 
with us. A factious element has been 
strained out. I sincerely believe we have 
passed through our winter of storms and 
are now a unit for God and the Church. 


Saloon Ascendancy 


In spite of the controlling influence 
of the saloon, Rev. N. R. Curtis, of 
Challis, Idaho, is grateful for the 
privilege of preaching the gospel to 
audiences made up in large propor- 
tions of men. The following. are 
some of his experiences: 


Our work here continues to grow in in- 
terest. It is hand-to-hand work. Often 
our Sunday evening congregation is almost 
wholly made up of stalwart men. Last 
Sunday evening one-half the audience was 
men and I could see only two Christians 
among them. A man who frequented the 
saloons of this town and who seemed very 
despondent, said he expected to take his 
own life. That was last autumn. He had 
a cabin in the mountains and was not seen 
again untilin February of this year his dead 
body was discovered a few hundred yards 
from his cabin, where he had blown off his 
head with a shot-gun. The saloon-keeper 
who attended the burial called out to me 
as the service began, “‘Say, parson, that 
was a good man and he deserves a decent 
funeral.”’ I assured the solicitous saloon 
man that we were planning to give his 
friend a Christian burial. I talked very 
plainly to the men who stood about the 
grave, warning them of the time when 
they must meet God and answer to Him 
at the judgment. There was not a Chris- 
tian among them. After the service the 
saloon man invited me to ride home with 
him, which I did. These saloon men are 
the leaders in society here, so you can see 
what the battle is. 


My Peculiar Field 

Rev. P. S. Knight, of Salem, Ore- 
gon, is not only right in saying that 
every man’s field appears to him pe- 
culiar, but he might go further and 
say that every field is a separate 
problem, having features of course 
that are common to all. Wisdom 
and tact in the missionary isin great 
demand. 

I suppose every home missionary, and 
every minister for that matter, has a feeling 
that there is something ‘“‘peculiar’’ about 
his own field. I cannot avoid such a feel- 
ing regarding my field. Situated in an 
outlying district of a small city, depend- 
ing for its support entirely on working 


people, with no wealthy or even well-to-do 
people in its membership, with a going 
and coming population which causes con- 
stant changes in its working force, our 
little church has a perpetual struggle for 
existence and always faces the future with 
more or less of uncertainty. 

Over against these discouraging features 
stand two facts that bid us hope and work 
on: First, an increasing number of little 
children that absolutely need for their 
own sake, and for our country’s sake, the 


service we are giving them; secondly, the . 


absolute certainty that our work is being 


done in a region destined to see great 


things in the near future. ° We are building 
for the future, both in the work that we 
are doing for the children and in the 
foundations we are laying for the years 
and the people that are to come. How- 
ever discouragements may face us at times, 
we dare not give up this work. 


Deadwood Alive 


Deadwood, South Dakota, has had 
its share of both bright and shadowed 
days, like all churches situated as 
this one is. The following from the 
present pastor, Rev. O. P. Avery, has 
a certain jubilant tone that signifies 
increasing success: 


We have had a deeper religious interest 
in our church than there has ever been 
before, and people appear quite enthusias- 
tic over the future. Ten names were 
added to our roll at the April communion 
and several more have expressed their 
‘purpose of coming in at the next com- 
munion. I have a pastor’s class of girls 
about twelve years a age, several of whom 
have come into the church on a special 


form of ‘‘Young Christian’s Covenant.”” 


There is also deeper interest among the 
boys of sixteen to eighteen than I have 
ever seen before. Two of them have been 
converted, and a lady who has been an 
active church worker for twenty years has 
made an open confession of her faith. 


Unexpected Help 


There is not the great distance that 
some imagine between the Church and 
the world, but often a lack of oppor- 
tunity which prevents an exchange 
of realsympathy. Rev. R. K. Chap- 
man, of Geddes, South Dakota, has 


had a recent experience of this kind . 


concerning which he writes: 


We have, I believe, the good-will and 
respect of all the people. One dreadful 
Sunday night, the worst of the whole 
winter, only five of our people got out to 
church, when the audience was suddenly 
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increased by the arrival of a theatrical 
troupe whom I had invited to the service. 
There being no organist or choir present, 
I went to these strangers and asked them 
to help. They willingly consented and 
with their really fine singing and playing 
we had a most enjoyable service. After 


it was over (I had not thought it worth 


while to take a collection), the theatre 
people walked up to the table in front of 
the pulpit and put their gifts into the 
collection plate. Naturally, and perhaps 
a sad commentary on the state of things, 
when the people heard of this service they 
said, ‘‘if we had only known we would have 
been there.”’ 


_A Valedictory 
- Few men have been so long known 
in the missionary work of North 


HE total alien immigration re- 
corded during the last fiscal 
year of the United States is 

921,315. Adding those from Ca- 
nada and Mexico, of whom no record 
is kept, the number is virtually a 
million souls, of whom 631,855 were 
received at New York and 145,400 
at Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore. The excess over the largest 
preceding year is 105,043. Of last 
years total steerage passengers, 
572,726, more than two-thirds of 
the whole, came from Austro-Hun- 
gary, Italy and Russia, and 225,234 
are from the United Kingdom, Scan- 
dinavia and Germany. | 


@ THE growth of churches, church 
membership, Sunday-school scholars 
and benevolent contributions in the 
State of Washington during the year 
just closed exceeds that of any year 
in the recent history of the State. 


@ NortTHERN CALirornia_ closes 
its third year of self-support with a 


balance of $30 in the treasury after 


paying all expenses. Five new 
churches have been organized; five 
have assumed self-support; eight 
more have voluntarily reduced their 
calls upon the treasury. | 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Bal- 


contributions. 


Dakota, and none more honorably 
than Rev. C. H. Phillips, of James- 
town. In his valedictory report he 
says with a feeling which we heartily 
reciprocate: 


Word comes from the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society that we will have to as- 
sume this year and so, per- 
haps, this will be the last report you will 
ever see from me. It probably means a 
reduced income for the minister’s family; 
but he will try to get along with it if only 
the Missionary Society can care for some 
of the newer fields that must have help 
or go without the gospel. We are very | 
thankful to the Home Missionary Society 
for the help they have so. generously 
given us.. | 


@ THe new church at Mountain 
Home, Idaho, was dedicated April 
1o. Rev. R. B. Wright, of Boise, 
Rev. H. A. Lee, of Weiser, Rev. W. 
S. Hawks, of Massachusetts, and 
Superintendent Kingsbury took part 
in the exercises. It was a day of 
great gladness. The church has an 
auditorium and spacious rooms for 
Sabbath-school and juvenile class, 
beautiful memorial windows, one to 
the memory of the beloved wife of 
the pastor. 


@_ SeELF-supporT in Kansas _ has 
been maintained during the past 
year with increased loyalty on the 
part of the churches and enlarged 
The State Home 
Missionary Society has done more 
work in the last twelve months than 
in any previous year since it was 
established as an auxiliary. 


@ Tue educational work, in which 
the home missionary churches of . 
Oklahoma are deeply interested, is 
progressing by leaps and bounds. 
Superintendent Parker reports that 
Kingfisher College is seeing daylight 
through the problem of her $100,000 
endowment. Northwestern Acad- 
emy at Carrier is working for a 
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Principal's Home the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. Jennings 
with her two railroads feels the im- 
pulse towards building. Sparks is 
erecting her academy in the new 
and thriving town with its three 
railroads. Hastings expects to open 
her academy in September with 100 
students. Kingfisher College, with 
its preparatory department, and the 
four academies, will enroll from 600 
to 800 students this year. 


THE ministerial grade in Okla- 
homa has been and is being steadily 
advanced though there are some 


adventurers who feel that the new 


country is a good place to palm off 
spurious goods. With the improve- 
ment of pulpit and pastoral talent 
come better salaries. The good min- 
ister like good merchandise is the 
cheaper. 


Rev. aNnD Mrs. L. P. Broap 
spent the month of March in Michi- 
gan, traversing the whole length of 
the State from the copper country 
in the far north, to within a few 
miles of the Ohio and Indiana lines. 
A hearty welcome was accorded them 
at every point and the missionary 
spirit of the State has been greatly 
stimulated. 


@ SouTHERN CALIFORNIA iS a grow-_ 


ing Congregational State. The fif- 
teenth church of this order has been 
organized in the city of Los Angeles 
and a sixteenth church is in sight. 


PResipent Epwarp D. Eaton, 
D.D., of Beloit College, is delivering 
a suggestive series of lectures at 
Andover on ‘‘Types of Ministerial 
Leadership in the Interior.’’ Some 
of his themes are, ‘‘The Pioneer,’’ 
‘“The Foundation Builder,’’ -‘‘The 
Evangelical Pastor,’’ ‘‘The Mission- 
ary to a Foreign Population,” ‘‘The 
Educator, “The Apostle of Social 
Service.”’ 


@ NINETEEN churches in Colorado 
report revivals, many of them of 
unusual power, during the past year. 
They are the churches at Ault, 


intendent for Pennsylvania, 


.The year has 
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Clark, Collbran, Colorado City, Den- 


ver, North, Denver, Olivet, Denver, 


Villa Park, Denver, Pilgrim, Fruita, 
Hayden, Leadville, Littletown, Otis, 
Paonia, Platte Valley, Rye, Steam- 
boat Springs, Trinidad and White- 
water. 


@ “New Minnesota” has during 
the last two years been coming into 
increasing significance as a mission- 
ary district. Superintendent Mer- 
rill calls it ‘‘a great and promising 
field of missionary enterprise.’’ In an 
early fall number of THE HOME 
MIssIONARY this interesting district 
will be described and illustrated. 


Ainsworth, Nebraska, has built 
a good house of worship and comes 
to self-support without reducing the 
salary of its minister, Rev. C..D. 
Gearhart. Wilcox and Hildreth are 
expecting to join the self-supporting 
column with the coming of the next 
pastor. Alma.also is hoping to ask 
for no further aid. Saratoga church 
of Omaha will make a strong effort 
to go alone, and Chadron has largely 
reduced its application for mission- 


ary help. 


@ Unver the direction of Rev. 
Charles A. Jones, the new super- 
three 
strategic openings for churches have 
been developed; two in West Phila- 
delphia, and one near Allegheny. 
Unless these opportunities, however, 
can be cultivated as self-supporting 


_ churches, their organization will have 


to wait a while. 


@ THe Wisconsin Home Mission- 
ary Society has proved its loyalty to 
its motto, “‘Self-support and More” 
by a remittance to the treasury of 
the National Society every vear dur- 
ing its struggle for State self-sup- 
port until the deficit of the last year 
prevented. Well done, Wisconsin! 


7 FIFTY-FIVE missionaries have 
served North Dakota during the past 
year, supplying preaching to eighty 
churches and thirty out-stations. 
added seventeen 
churches to the State roll. | 
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WOMAN’S 


Mrs. Caswell- Broad’s Visit to 
the | Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan 


HE Lake Superior Association 
gave us our first glimpse of 
the people of the Upper Pen- 

insula. They are of the bright 
active type, whose splendid vigor 
and rich pure blood may be credited 


to the clear dry air of that region, to 


breathe which is an ecstasy. The 
people gave us a cordial reception 
and the meeting was an inspiration. 
On the last afternoon of the feast we 


- encountered the worst blizzard of the 


season. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that Mr. Broad and I 
reached the church although located 
quite near. The wind was blowing 
furiously and my eyes and ears and 
hair were packed with that fine 
snow. We struggled blindly through 


the drifts, quite sure that no others 


would venture out—to find 150 peo- 
ple in the church, who had encoun- 
tered greater difficulties than ours. 
The storm continued through the 
evening, but the size of the audience 
was not in the least diminished. The 
railroads were blocked and the roads 
impassable for teams. The large 
delegation from nearby Calumet 
was detained until the next after- 
noon. | 

Our next experience in the Upper 
Peninsula was at two missionary 
fields in a mining camp. One mile 
ride in an open sleigh to the train, 
another mile from the train through 
the deep snow and bitter cold to 
the church in the woods! Men, 
women and children came over those 
unbroken roads, some of them for a 
mile, to that meeting. After a hot 
supper at a hospitable home, another 
man appeared with a wagon-box 
on runners, and took us three miles 


PART 


to our evening appointment on a sec- 
ond field. The pulpit in this church 
is a wooden box resting on a table. 

When we looked into the faces of 
the people at these two stations, and 
realized the sacrifices they had made 
to erect their neat houses of worship, 
we forgot the cold winds and the 
deep snow through which we had 
come, and decided that we had not 
yet learned the first letter of the 
alphabet of sacrifice... How earnest- 
ly they listened to our words! How 
hungry they are for the Gospel mes- 
sage. At the close of the evening 
meeting an attractive lady said to 
me: 

‘“May I see you alone for a few 
moments’’’ We went to a retired 
part of the church when she broke 
down completely. When more com- 
posed, she said: “‘My life has been 
wasted in worldly occupations and 
amusements. It has thus far been 
worth nothing to anybody. I have 
a good husband and a darling child. 
I realize to-night what I might have 
been to them both had I been a 
Christian wife and mother. Tell me . 
how I can have this blessed ex- 


perience.’ 


It was a joy to point this troubled 
soul to Christ,in whose presence she 
received His peace and went out to 
begin the life of service in His king- 
dom. This rich experience helped 
us to endure the cold night through 
which we shivered in a cold room in 
a boarding-house where we had been 
promised a fire, when there was not 
a fire in the house, except in the 
office occupied by men and tobacco 
smoke. 

The next morning, chilled to the 
bone, we were taken in an open 
sleigh to the railroad station, one 
half mile away. The thermometer 
was 18 degrees below zero and the 
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WOMAN’S PART 


wind cut like a knife. I confess that 
this air, fresh from the icy surface of 
Lake Superior, was not ‘“‘an ecstasy 
to breathe.’’ We longed to reach: the 
station and a fire. Alas, the: little 
station was deserted. The windows 
were broken and the door was wide 
open. Snow carpeted the floor sev- 
eral inches deep and the seats were 
upholstered with a thick cushion of 
the same delicate material. Secre- 
tary Warren assured us that we 
would not often be accommodated 
with upholstery fresh from heaven, 
even in hospitable Michigan. The 
train was belated and it seemed 
doubtful whether it would weather 
the drifts and reach us at all. No 
house in sight, and my missionary 
zeal was falling to the lowest point. 
But our tireless guide made an ex- 
ploring expedition along the tracks 
and found a car half buried in the 
snow, which some men were dig- 
ging out. There was a small fire in 
this car and with grateful hearts we 
waded through the snow on the 
track and were comfortable until the 
arrival of our train. 

At another home missionary church 
we had a unique experience with an 
enthusiastic people. The service be- 
gan late and was kept up until after 
ten o'clock at night, without the 


slightest appearance of weariness on — 


the part of the people. At ten- 
thirty the pastor decided to take an 
offering and raise the home mis- 
sionary apportionment of that church. 
The amount to be raised was $25. 
He used the blackboard method 
and raised $28.50. This church had 
no Woman’s Missionary Society. At 
a later date, when we were obliged 
to stay over in that town on our way 
to another, what was our surprise as 
our train pulled in to find the station 
occupied by a company of ladies who 
gave us a warm welcome, and who 
informed us that they had secured 
permission from the ticket agent to 
hold a meeting in the waiting-room 
that they might be organized into 
a missionary society. Our train be- 
ing twenty minutes late, I was able 
to talk one hour to that earnest com- 
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pany and the organization then — 
formed, I believe, will prove a power 
for God in that church and com- 
munity. | 


A Consecrated Stereopticen 


The following communication makes its | 
own appeal. It is in answer to an inquiry 
touching the writer’s need and possible © 
use in his work of a stereopticon. Writing 
from San Jacinto, California, Rev. N © 
Kingsbury says: | | 

I will try to make this matter of | 
the stereopticon as clear as possible. . 
I had one once with a complete outfit — 
and have used such an outfit for — 
fifteen years or so—used it most - 
effectively in mission, evangelistic, 
and temperance work in the South. — 
Evangelistic work, with the hard- 
ships that came in my way, broke 
down my health for a time and when 
a good brother minister just going to 
the Philippines as missionary .came 
along and told me what he felt he ~ 
could accomplish with such an outfit, 
I, being in need of funds, let him have 
the gatherings of years at less than 
half cost. Sometimes I cannot help 
wishing I had it back again, yet, 
hardly that, for my brother had only 
so much money to use for the purpose 
and my need proved the open door 
for him. 

Now, if God shouldgplace another 
outfit in my hands how I should re- 
joice! I know by experience that a 
stereopticon is a powerful instrument 
of good when used to win souls and 


to teach men of the Christ-like life, 


which means the highest type of 
sobriety and temperance. | 
Thirty miles away from us is a 
reservation in which are gathered 
some 1,500 Indians. A business man 
who goes to that place has been tell- 
ing me about them and wanting me 
to go out with him some time. A 
few miles out are other reservations 
with 70oo Indians or less. It is safe 
to say that after the first night one- 
half at least of a whole tribe would 
come out to see the pictures. In 
order to present a vivid picture of 
sufficient size to make it impressive, 
a screen about fifteen feet square 
would be needed. Such a screen 
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new would cost me about $6. A 


stereopticon with four and one-half 


inch condensers and good Darlot 
projection lense ought to give good 
results with a good light. The ques- 
tion of a light is an important one. 
With an oil lamp, I could only pro- 
duce a/small picture. With gas 
almost any size can be produced. 
The difficulty here lies in the expense 
of a gas-making machine to go with 
the lantern. 

Pardon this lengthy letter. My 
only excuse is first vour wish that I 
tell you all about it, but principally 
a great longing in my heart to some- 
how reach these poor misguided 
Indians who are perishing under the 
power of the white man’s ‘‘Fire 
Water.’’ If you can interest any one 
in supplying me with anything in this 
line, it will give me great joy to use 
it as a) consecrated instrument in 
God’s service along the lines indi- 
cated and for nothing else. With all 
my heart I believe that very blessed 
results will follow. 


Program for Woman’s Home 
Missionary Unions for June 


PATRIOTISM AND QuR YOUNG PEOPLE 


I—Singing: “Jesus calls us o’er the 
Tumult.” 

2—Prayer. 

3—Singing: “‘Our Country's voice is 
pleading, Ye men of God arise!’’ 


.4—Five minute address on 


Country’s Young People.’’ (1) 
Their condition; (2) Their need; 
(3) Their possibilities. 

5—Singing: ‘‘Ye Christian Heralds, 

Proclaim.’’ 

6—Three five-minute addresses on the 
following subdivisions of the 
general theme: ‘‘How We Mav 
Help the Young People of 
America:’ 


BY. prayer!) Ps. 122: 6-9; 


compare Matt. 9:38; Eph. 
6 18-20. 
(2 By action. Matt. 


35-3 
(3) By deientul use of money. 
Matt. 6 : 19, 20, 33; I1 Cor.9: 6. 


7—Singing: 
every nerve.”’ 
8—Prayer. 


HELPS 


The following helps are suggested 
for use in preparation for the fore- 
going program: 

“The Debt Young People Owe 
Their Country.’’ By Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D.D. Price, three cents a 
copy; twenty-five cents a dozen. 

‘‘Higher Ideals of Stewardship.”’ 
By Don O. Shelton. Price, five cents 
a copy; fifty cents a dozen. 

The foregoing may be secured by 


addressing the Congregational Home 


Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

The following books also contain 
suggestive material: 

By Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong. 

“With Christ in the School of 
Prayer.’’. By Rev. Andrew Murray. 


From a Nonagenarian 


We are pleased to give to the readers of 
this department the following letter from 
a contributor of advanced years. It is 
perhaps needless to say that the con- 
siderate request of this aged friend has 
been declined. We cannot afford to lose 
from our list of readers so true a friend. 


Tue MISSIONARY will be continued 


to her address for life and her name has 
also been. entered among the honorary life 
members of the National Society. May 
the day be long delayed when it shall 
disappear finally from the roll of living 
readers !—Ep. 


Dear Mr. Epitor: I wish to ex- 
cuse you from sending THE Home 
Missionary to me. My failing eye- 
sight, deprives me from reading. I 
greatly regret it now, as the maga- 
zine, so interesting and beautiful, 
containing the best thoughts of our 
best men, is an old friend of my great 


age, utnety-one years and six months. 


Yours respectfully, 
| | RuTH P. Bascom. 
Ottawa, ILL. 


‘‘ Awake, my soul, stretch. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 
April, 1904. 


Not in commission last year. 


Byers, R. C., Denver, Colo. 

Dowding, Henry W., Pa, 

Estes, Robert F., Houston, Ala. 

Fitt, Alfred J., Eagle, Nebr. 

Goff, Edward N., St. Louis, Mo. 

Healey, S. S., Missoula, Mont. Hawkins, Charles 
W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ Lamb, Samuel G., Compton, Cal.; Lennox, 
Alexander McC., Wardner and Kellogg, Idaho. 

McClelland, D. T., Gallup, Holbrook and Clarks- 
ville, Ariz.; Morrison, George M., Redondo Beach, 
Cal.; Musgrove, George N., Lemon Grove, La Mesa 
and ‘Spring Valley, Cal. 

Pershing, James OF Ind. Ter.; Prentis, 
John H., Hillyard, 

James L., Col. ; Richards, 
M., New Castle and Garfield Creek. Colo. 

Tan eman, G. D., Etiwanda, Cal. : 

Wit ington, H. J.. Rock Springs, Wyo.; Wulff, 
Carl F., Jackson, Mo. 


Re-commissioned. 


yes ie William C., Washington, Ind.; Allison, A. 
L., Absarookee, Mont:. Anderson, Harold E., Craig, 
Colo. ; - Anderson, Otto, La Canada and Eagle Rock, 

a 


Harnes, Mrs. Alice, Columbus, Mont. 


Joseph A., Helena, Mont.; Bartholomew, Noyes O 
Denver, Colo.: - Bickers, William H., Willow Springs. 
Mo.; Bishop, J. -L., Breckenridge, Okla.; Bjuge, 
Evangelist in Minn.; Blandford, Levi fo 
Dicom Kari Claas tame Wis 
Bolger, ‘Thomas Steamboat Springs, Colo. ; Bolin, 
Nels J., Foreston, ‘Minn.: Boller, Benjamin F., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Bormose, N. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Bortel, Harvey B., Hobart and Miller, Ind.; Bre- 
reton, ‘John, Springfield, Mo.; Brooks, Wil lard H., 
Wellston, Okla. : Brown, Paul W., Joplin, Mo.; 
Burrill, Arthur S., Birmingham and Gate City, Ala.; 
Bushell, Richard, "Black Diamond, Wash. 
Calhoun, J. C., Tyler, Texas; Carlson, Eskil M., 
Los Angeles, Cal.: Cheadle, Ss .. Ault, Colo.; 


Clarke, Charles F., Cheney, Wash.: Clews, William, 


Julesburg, Colo. ; Collins, George Perry, Okla.; 
Cooley, Can field, T.. Wash.; Cooper, Harold, 
Pond Creek, Okla. ; Hees Harry A., Iberia, Mo.; 
Craig, John E., Farnum, Neb.; ‘Cram, Elmer E., 
Renville and Mohall, N. Dak. 

Mahlgren, John A., Dover, N. J.; Dalton, John 
Oklahoma City, Okla. : Davies, William, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Davies, W illiam C.. Catasauqua, Pa.: 
de Barritt, Alfred, Cienfuegos, Cuba; e Weese, 
Frank M., "Denver, Colo.; Dodd, Arthur C., Bloom- 
ington, Cal.: Douglas, Alexander, W ibaux Beach, 
Mont., and Sentinel Butte, No. Dak.;: Doyle Amos 
A., Panama, Cal.; Duff, James E., Alpine and 
Dehesa, Cal. 

teckel, Frank F., Rye, Colo.; Engstrom, Alfred 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Evans Thoinas, Yaylor 


Nebr.; Everly, M. M., Robinson, Utah. 


Farrar, W. D., F lagier. Colo.; Field, Fred. A., 
Los Angeles, Cal. ‘ 
Gilpatrick, Howard, Hope, No. Dak.; Greenlees, 


Charles A., Jennings, Okla. : Grosz, John D., Michi- © 


gan City, ‘Ind. 


Halbersleben, Henry C., Palisade, Nebr.; Hardy, © 


William P., Sherman, Cal. ; Harger, Charles H., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
Mo.;:. Herrick, E.'P., Matanzas, Cuba: 
William A Spokane, Wash.; 
Otis, Colo.; 
Elmore, Tinton, and Garden City, So. Dak.; Huleen, 


Hindley, 


Spokane, Wash.; Hullinger, I. W., Colorado 


City, Colo.; Hurlbut, William H., Il Reno, Okla.; 
Hutchins, Alfred W., Fort Payne, Ala. 

Ireland, Edwy S., Lopez Island, Wash. 

Jackson, P. B., Plains, Mont.; Jensen, Charles J., 


General Missionary in Central Wisconsin; Johnson, 


John E. V., Titusville, Pa. 
Kingsbury, San Jac ‘into, Cal.; 
drew, Allegheny, "Pa, 

Lange, J. G., General Missionary in Oklahoma; 
Larsen, Merrill, Wis.; 
James M., Ward, 

-«cDougall, Paonia, Colo.; 
Isaac, Havelock, Nebr.; "Malone, Samuel J., Alva, 
Okla.; Marsh, George, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mathes, 
George Perris, Cal. ; 
Wash.; Morse, M. W., Ferndale, Wash. 

Nellor, Charles H., Green River, Wyo 

Olsen, Morton, Hoboken, i, Fae Owen, Edward 

Willow Creek and Otter Creek, Okla.; Owens, 
Pomeroy, Wash. 

Parker, L. B., General Missionary in Oklahoma; 
Pederson, Jens, Jamestown, N. Y.; Philipsen, 
Christian, Racine, Wis.; Powell, Katherine Wi 
Custer, So. Dak.; Preiss, John M., Eureka Junction, 
Wash.; Prucha, Miss Theresa, Allegheny, Pa. 

Rose, G. W., General Missionary i in Utah; Rowell, 
Nathan L., Los Au eles, Cal. 

Sabol, John, Hol ingford, Minn.: Salvado, J. F., 
Havana, Cuba; Samuel, B., Havana, Cayuga and 
Tewaukon, No. Dak.;: Sather, Bernard B., Fargo, 
No. Dak.: Self, William O., Rose Hill, Ala.; Simp- 
kin, Peter A:, Salt Lake City, Utah; Singleton, 
Joseph H., Paso Robles, Cal.; Sinnett, C. N., Ed- 
more and "Lawton, No. Dak.: Skeels, Henry M., 
Denver, Colo.; Smith, Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Someillan, H. B., Guanabacoa, uba; 
Willis e, Villa Park, Cal.; Stubbins, Thomas A., 
Cal. : Stubbins, William H., Sierra Madre 


Kovac, An- 


Thacker, Joseph, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Alexander W., Celexico and Heber, Cal.: Todd, 
George L., Havana, Cuba; Travers, Robert M.. 
more, Nebr. Trueblood, William Hammond, 


Umsted, Owen, Trinidad, Colo. 

Veazie, Walter C., General Mi<sionary in Colo, 

Watson, William H., Red Lodge, Mont.; White, 
Levi, oes Ind. ; White, William D., Perote 
and Clio, Ala.; Willett, George, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. ; Williams, David Bremen, Wilson, 
C; B., Los Angeles, Cal. 


RECEIPTS 
: April, 1904. 
For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, see page 131. 


MAINE—-$19.58. 


Alfred, C. F., by 58; Belfast, H. M. Prentiss, a 


New Castle, 2d, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$10. 00. 

= Nashua, Pilgrim, add’], 10. 

VERMONT—$506.05. 

Centre, Old 1st, 26: Castleton, 5; 
McIndoe Falls, 7.95; Vermont, a friend, 10. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Treas. Bakersfield, ©. E., I; Bennington Centre, 
6:. No:; C; E., &; Brandon, 7 7; Brattleboro, C. L. P., 
2: Ladies’ Assoe., 20; West, C. E., 10; Burlin on, 
Ist, Woman’s Assoc., 115; oll. St., 25; 
brid 6. 10: ‘Chelsea, C. 6: Dorset, 1 
Fairlee, 10. 90; Franklin, C. E., 3; Hardwick, 
Workers, 5; Hyde Park, 1. 25: Jeffersonville, 5; 


Herbert, Thayer, - 


oy, Miss Jeannie, 
Hughes, John Ei, Cyanide, Preston, . 


Lav ender, 


MeRae, 


Mercer, Henry W., Bellevue, 


Ss parhawk, 


Thompson : 
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ericho Cen., 5; Manchester, 5; 
ilton, 8; Newbury, 10.70; Cen., 1; 
Royalton, 5; Rutland, 25; St. Albans, 10; St. Johns- 
bury, So. Ch., a friend, 25: No. Ch., Assoc., 45; 
Thetford, No., 6; Underhill, Homeland Circle, 8.25; 
Wallingford, 10; Waterbury, 1 friend, 


Total. 

MASSACH USETTS—$ 1,042.45. 

Amesbury, Union, Y.25; Ashburnham, Ist, 4; 
Auburndale, [°van., 50; Ballardvale, Union, C. E., 
10.55; Bernardston, Goodale, Mem. 4.70; Cohassett, 
Mrs. PR. B. Stetson, .50; Dalton, Ist, to const. G. 
Schneider and C. F. Goldthwait Hon. Ms., 150; 
Dorchester, 2d, 108; Haydenville, 6. Bae ‘Hubbards- 
ton, 7; Mitteneague, 16.70; New Bedford, Trini- 
tarian, 53.66; Newtonville, P. H. Tufts in memory 
of C. O. Tufts, 5; Northampton, Ist, Dorcas Soc., 
50; Northam ton, N. L. Miller, .50; ‘Northampton, 
a friend, 8; Roxbury, H. M. Weston, 500; Salem, 
Miss S. A. Holt, 10; Sutton, 9.87; South Hadley, 
1.74 Swampscott, ist S. S. 3.65; Taunton, 
Mrs. L. Battelle, 10; Ward Bail, 7.75; Winchester, 


1d. 
CONNECTICUT—$782. 13. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 24.18; 
Berlin, 2d, 44; C. 25; Branford, H. G. Harrison, 
20; Bristol, Ist, Ch. by H. E. Garrett, to const. 
Ww. T. Yahnig an Hon. L. M., 83.23; Colchester, 
Mrs. M. T. Linsley, .50; Connecticut, Miss E. Leaven- 
worth, 10; East Hartford, Ist, S. S. Senior Depart., 
12.50: Enfield, Mrs. S. E. "Chapin, 1; Groton, 15.22; 
Kent, C. E. 10; Middletown, J. Gilbert, 5; New 
Haven, Howard 'Ave., 38.14; Ch. of the Redeemer, 
178.71; New London, ist, Ch. of Christ, 30.91; 
Sharon, Ist, 3.95; South Norwalk, Woman’s Miss. 
Assoc., 25; ‘Warren, L. C. Strong, 1; West Hartford, 
ist Ch. of Christ, 24.79; W. A. Burr, 10; Wood- 
stock, Ist, Aux., 20;. 

Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas. 
50; Hartford, Ist, Miss FE. Bunce, 8; Center, Sew. 
Soc., special, 17; Mrs. Fr. Bi Cooley, 25; New Britain, 
So., 48; Newington, Euneoean Soc., 11; Trum- 
bull, 5; ‘Enfield, 35. 


To 19 
NEW YORK-—$1,163.69; of which legacy, $562.50. 
Baitin Hollow, 4.97: Calverton, 1.03; Brooklyn, 
estate of H. G. Combes, 562.50; Clinton Ave., 
add’l, 10; South, 113.53; Currytown, Mrs. H. V. 
Quick, 20: Friendship, 13: Gaines, 7; Gasport, 
C. E., 4. 23; amestown, Danish, by Rev. J. Peder- 
sen, 5; New York City, Forest Ave., 23.50; Pilgrim, 
45; Camp Memorial, S. S., 17.50; Manhattan, add’l, 
5; Niagara Falls, ist, 30. 04; Portland, Ist, 5; 2 te 
5: Sidney, 43; Watertown, E mmanuel C. E.. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas. 
Binghamton, Ist, 25; Bloomington Grove, 50; 
jogg py, Aux. 5: Greene, Aux., 15.89; Moravia, 
Mrs. C. Tut ill, 76> Morrisville, or. ©. 23 
New York City, Broadway Tab., 27; Oxford, C. E., 
5; Seneca Falls, 5; Syracuse, Danforth, in Us, 2a 
Walton, M. B., 3.50. 


Tota 
NEW JERSEY—$290.48. 
Cedar Grove, Union, 10; East Orange, ist, 105.65; 
Swedish Free, 8; Little Ferry, German, 6; Plainfield, 


160.83. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$30. 50. 
5; Lansford, Eng., 10; Melroy, ist, S. S. 


nd Jr. C. E:, 15.50. 
GEORGIA—$18. 41. 

Atlanta, 3; Emmanuel, Rev. T. Scoggin, 2; 
Baxley, Mt. Olivet, Rich, Thite 


Hall, and Baxley, Friendship, 2: Bellview, 1; Cedar- 
town and North ‘Rome, 1.25; Doerun, 2.50; Lovejoy, 
1.66; Wenona, ee Williford, and Rochelle, 
Asbury Chapel, 1. 
ALABAMA—~$41.96. 

Art, Christian Hill, 4.80; Asbury, Union Hill, 
.65: Bascom, 75; Brewton, ist, S. S., 1: Clanton, 
Deatsville, Lightwood, Lomax and Springs. 
2; Eclectic, Rev. J. C. Butler, . ve, 'a 
member, .25; Ft. Payne, Head- 
and, Blackwood, .65; Interlacken, Ist, 8: Oak 
Grove, 1; Opp, Bethel, 3.50: Pheenix City, Rev. W. 


D. White, 10; Pleasant Hill and Brooks, 1; Ten 
Broeck, Union Hill, 2. 
LOUISIANA—$10. 00. 
Vinton, Ist, 5. 
iss M. L. Rogers, 


Woman’s Missiona Union, M 
New O Orleans, Bt 
SAS—$2 


Gentry, 2.50. 


Treas. raight University, 5. 


Middlebury, 10; 
Pittsford, 10; 


MISSION ARY 


FLORIDA—$41.23. 

Avon Park, Rev. S. J. Townsend, 5.38; Union 
Evan.. 15; Bonifay, Potolo and Westville, i; Elar- 
bee, Taylor, Pine Grove, 9; Esto, Pleasant Hill, 
Caryville, 2d, 3; Ft. Pierce, 3.85; Sebastian, 1.75; 
Holley, Antioch, Dustin, East Pass, 2.15; Lake 
Helen, .10. 

OKLAHOMA—$357. i7. 

Alvaretta and Springdale, 4.25: lst, 
15; Medford, 6; Oak Ridge, 2. 50; Seward, S 
40: Washita Co., Ev. Zion’s ‘German, 14.09: 
West Guthrie, 

Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. C. E. Worrell, 
Treas. Cashion, .27; Hennessey, 1.80; Hobart, 
1.25; Manchester, 46: Medford, Ist, 1. 65; Pilgrim, 
1.60: or. 3: Seward, 1.56; Union Centre, 
1.94: Webster, ‘40. 

ARIZON A—$15.91. 
Trinity, Washinatdn Copper Glance, 


TENN ESSEE— $4. ei 

East Lake, S. S., 4.50. 

OHIO—$§2, 306. 00; ‘of which legacy $2,000.00. 

Chillicothe, Plymouth, ee allmadge, estate of 
Edmond Porter, 2,000; ‘Windham, Mrs. J. S. John- 
son, 300. 

INDIANA—$77. 80. 

Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis, Muncie, J. A. 
Daly, 50; Terre Haute, Plymouth S. S., 10; Central, 
Beechwood and Cedarwood, 5.55; ’ Indianapolis, 
People’s, 10; Washington, ist, 2.25. 

ILLIN OIS—$25. 00. 

Delavan, R. Houghton, 25. 


ty, 5. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. J. Steele, Treas. 
Bonne Terre, 25; Breckenrid e, li Cameron, 2; 
Cole Camp, 1. 50: Eldon, Ladies’ Aid, 1; Green 
Ridge, 2; Hannibal, Pilgrim, 2; Iberia, Ladies’ Aid, 
2.75; Kansas City, ist, W. Union, Pon Clyde, Wom- 
an’s ‘Union, 9.95; Ivanhoe Park, Ss. W. Tap... 2: 
Prospect Ave., 1. 25: Westminster, s Union, 
20; Kidder, 2: Lebanon, 5.40; Maplewood, 2.30; 
Meadville, 4; Peirce City, 5; St. Joseph, 12; S. .. 
10; St. Louis, Ist, Woman’s Union, 85.73; Fountain 
Park, 12.65; Hyde Park, Ladies’ Aid, 8.40: Im- 
manuel, 2.50: Memorial, 2; Olive Branch, 2: Comp- . 
ton Hill, 5; Plymouth, 2: Pilgrim, Woman’s Assoc. sé 
74.75; Sedalia, 1st, 2.1 Springfield, lst, 
25. 25: Willow ieee 4 Windsor, 2: Mrs. J. A 
Pool, 2.50. 


To 

MICHIGAN—$4,505.03; of which legacy, $4, 500. 00 

Ann Arbor, Rev. W. E. Caldwell, 1.03; Grand 
— et 4; Romeo, estate of Miss M. A. Dickin- 
son, 4,5 
WISCONSIN—$1.50. 

Wood Lake a Doctor’ s Lake, Scands., 1.50. 
IOWA—$93.0 

Iowa H. M. a » by J. H. Merrill, Treas., 93. 
MINNESOTA—$187. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Desieend: Ist, 
S. S., 10; Minneapolis, Plymouth, 75: New Paynes- 
ville, 4.50: Ortonville, 18; St. Charles, 11; special, 5; 
Belview and Seaforth, 9. 36: Brownton, 3. 20; Edger- 
ton, 2.25; Foreston, Swedes, .95; Minneapolis, 
Bethany, 10; Swedish Temple, 1. 85; Morristown, 


11; New Paynesville, Ist, 7.70; Stewart, 2.41; Water- 
ville, Ch., 5B... 5: C. E. oc., 5 
NEBRASKA—$159. 

Alliance, Zion’s German, 5.80; Butte, 7.70; 


Cowles, 10; Crawford, Ist, 35.10; Friend and Turkey 
Creek, German, 10; Germantown, Union Eng., 4; 
German, 12; Union, English, .50; Hastings, Ger- 
man, 9. 05; ‘Linwood, 28.60; Rokeby, 4.50; Shick- 
ley, 19.10; Sutton and Stockham, German, 13.36. 
NORTH DAKOTA— $196. 08. 
. J. Powell, Bordulac, 8; Fargo, 
Ist, 44.11; Rose Valley, 2.20; Esmond, 1.50; Havana, 
14. 28: -Melville, i: Oriska, Union, "9: Rose Hill, 
Lemert and Pleasant Valley, 5; Wahpeton, Ist, 17. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. Fisher, Treas. 
Fargo, Ist, Woman’s Union, Easter offering, 52.79; 
Forman, 14; Mayville, 5; New Rockford, 10; Nia- 
gare 10; Valley, S. S., 1.65; Sykeston 


*? 


Received by Rev. G 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$192.85. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Canova, 8; Belle 
Fourche, Ist, 15; Bon Homme, 6.50; Custer, Ist, 
5; De Smet, Ist, 4.15; Estelline, 4. 50: Frankfort, 
7: Ipswich, 2; Iroquois, 8.03; Lane, 3. 50; Lester- 
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Whitewater, 9. 


- Hubbardston, 7; Hyde ark, Ist, 78.6 
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ville, Ward, 2.07; Mission Hill, 3; Rapid. City, . 


9.35; Waubay, Ist, 4.75. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. Ledikie: Treas. 
Of which 15, for Alaska and Cuba, 110. 
COLORADO—-$254.92. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson: Colorado Springs, 
2d, 15.85; egy Plymouth, 8. S. 13.50; and 2d, 
14.30. Tuttle, 1.21. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. I. M. Strong, Treas. — 


Colorado Springs, lst, 49.45: Crested Butte, 35; 
Denver, Plymouth, 50: So. Broadway, 20; Elyria, 
C. BE. 2:50; Longmont, 20; Pueblo Pilgrim, 24.11; 


W YOMING--—$62. 18. 
Received by Rev. W. B. D. ee Cheyenne, Ist, 
: rg South, 3; Green River, 3.33; Sheridan, lst, 


Woman’s Missionary Union, by Mrs. J. W. Wor- 
rall, Cheyenne, i 28.95. 
MONTANA—$6. 

Received by Rev. W.S. Bell: —_— 5; Wibaux 
Beach, 1.25. 
IDAHO— 82. 00. 

Wardner, 


2. 
CALIFORNIA—$176.64. 


Received by Rev. J. L. Maile: Los Angeles, Pico 
Heights, 20.80; Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. K. 
Barnes, Treas. 100; Ontario, 45.51; Poso, 2.45; 
Rosedale, 2.55. 

$171.31 


To 

Los Angeles, a 2.33; Rosedale ona Daas, 3. 
OREGON—$21 

Iona, 6.25; Salem, Central, 5; 
Scappoose 
WASHIN( GTON—$124. 32. 

Bethel, 3; roy dy 1.41; Deer Park, Open Door, 
3.10; Fidalgo City, .50; Marysville, 1st, 2. 66; Medical 
Lake, Ist, 5; Mt. Zion, 3.25° Natchez Valiey, 3.50; 

Hope, 3; Ritzville, German and 
Lin Fredenfield, 3.40; Rosalia, Cary Mem., 2.75; 
Rosario, .50 -50; St. pone. Ist, 4.50; Seattle, Oak Lake, 
3: Tekoa, 1st, Touchet, 1st, 2; West Spokane, 
Hoyt Bros., 75: Fells "Mem., 3.75 


APRIL RECEIPTS. 


$5,776.84 

7.062.50 
$12,839.34 
Home Missionary: ........... 79.96 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1904. 

Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer, Boston. 


Berkeley, Boylston, 52.90; Ellis 
Mendell » 28.38; Union Ch., 
95.52: S. Ss. 25: Brockton, jCampello 25; 
Brackett Fund, Income of, 80; Cambrid; > 
14.06; Chelsea Central, 3. it Concord, 31. ETE 
Dover, 13.50; Easthampton, ‘Ist, 19. 45: on Bel 
4.38; Everett, Ist, 31; Fairhaven, 8. 77: Fall River, 
Central, 50. 09; Fitchburg, German, 7: Rollston, 
28.13; Framingham, Grace, 109.87; Gloucester, 
Bethany, 30;. Gt. Barrington, Housatonic, 25.65; 
Greenfield, 2d, 35. 30; Gurney, R. C., Fund, Income 
of, 64; Haile, Ss. W. ‘Fund, Income of, 50; "Hale, E. 
S. M. Fund, Income of, 50: Haverhill, 4th, 1.60; 
Riverside, 13. 80; Hawiey, 2.97; Holyoke, 2d, '97. 83; 
Lawrence, 
Swede, 5.50; Lowell, Pawtucket, Maple- 
wood, ‘Swede, 5; Medfield, 2d,\ 27; Melrose High- 
lands, 73. 09: "Milton, ist Evan., 21.09: 
Monson, 32.77;' New Marlboro, 2; New Salem, 
5.49; Newton, Auburndale, 236. 10: Eliot, 526.49; 
North Attleboro, Oldtown, 5.79; Northbridge, 
Whitinsville, 100; Se ay 10; Pittsfield, French, 
10; Reading, 30; Reed, , Fund, Income of, 142; 

ollins, Fund, Income Oe 30: Salem, Tabernacle, 
17.17; Shirley, 10; Sister’s Fund, Income of, 80; 
Southbridge, 20.25; Globe Village, Ch., 24.10; C. E., 
14; Southfield, 4: ' Springfield, lark, Mrs. Julia, for 
Annuity, 500; Hope, 93.08; Olivet, 12.31; Stone- 
ham, 34.65; Wall Fund, Income of, 48; Walpole, 
2d, 7.06; Ware Eee, 294.55; Wellesley, 45.50: 
Wellesley Hills, ' EC . Hood, (speci a 58.33; 


West Medford, Barnes, H. L., Estate, 500; Westport, 
Pacific Union, West Springfield, Ist, 23; 
Whitcomb, D. Fund, Income of, 97: Whitin, j. C., 
Fund, Income of, 200; Whitman, 13. 16; Williams- 
town, lst, 140. 62: Winchester, Isabelle P., Estate of, 
(add’l), 10. 25: Woburn, North, 18.31; Worcester, 
Bethany, Ch., 13.45: Bible School, 3: C. 
Hope, 12.93: Old South, 217.7 

$5,874.25 


SPECIAL FOR HOME MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
AT ANDOVER. 


Andover, Rev. W. P. Fisher, 36; H. S. Robinson, 
20; Prof. J. P. Taylor, 25; lin on, Rev. S. C. 
Bushnell, 5; Bradford, Rev. E. Stackpole, 2; 
Boston, Old South, 100; Hardwick, Rev. H. Page, 5; 
Haverhill, Centre, 15; ‘Holyoke, 2d, 25; Lawrence, 
Lawrence St., 10: Trinity, 10; Mansfield, Rev. Wm. 
M. McNair, 5: Malden, lst, 10; Newton, Eliot, 100; 
West, 25; Pittsfield, 1st, 50: Salem, Tabernacle, 11: 
Springfield, 18: South, Rev. A. 
A. Hitchcock, 


Tot 
Grant to French Am. College Instructors, 70; 
Grant for salary 7. apie E. May, Italian Missionary, 
35. Total, $105. 


SUMMARY. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT 
Receipts in April, 1904. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Bloomfield, 9. bet Bridgeport, King’s Highway, 
5.23: Brookfield 238. 21; Chaplin, in full, to const. 
Rev. Andrew J Small of Chaplin an H. L M., 10; 
Collinsville, Swedish, 10; Derby, Ist, 7.26; 
Special, 2; East Hartland, 10; Hartford, Park, 
61.98; Hotchkissville, S. S., 2. 95; Litchfield, Ist, 

E., = 20; Marlboro, 10; Meriden, Ist, 307; 
Center, S S. 8., Class for Italian Work, 4 4: Montville, 1st, 
6.25: New Hartford, A A. 8. Chesebrough, personal, 5; 
New Haven, Grand "Ave., 17; Howard Ave., 
New London, Ist, 17.12; Somers, 1; South 
2.32: Stamford, Long "Ridge, 6; Stratford, 10. 
Torrington, Ist, 5; Thomaston, Ist, 14. 47: for 
C. BH. Mi &., 16.38; Thompson, 10; for C. H. M. 
7.80; Voluntown, "Ekonk, Rev. John Elderkin, per- 
sonal, 8; Ist, 14; Woodbury, Ist, 12.97. 


$643.63 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in March and April, 1904. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 


Pawtucket, Park Pl. Ch., Benefi- 
cent Ch., 86. 45; —— Ch., 


25. 30: tral Falls, 59.04; 
Barrington, entra alls, ovi- 
dence, Tenaticent Ch., a friend, 25; Home Mis. 


Band, 25. 


Correction—-Rhode Island receipts, published in 
the May Home Misstonary under Auxiliary Receipts, 
$107.57, should have been included in the receipts 
of the National Society from that State. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1904. 

Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. s 

th, 8.21; Buffalo, Fite 

Binghamton, Plymout Main, 
7.39; 13.55; Wilmington, 8; N. Y. > 
B. E. 83 
Brooklyn, Central L. B. S., 214. 50: Zenana 
Tompkins Ave. Pri. S. S., 5: Cortland 
Middletown, North Aux., 10; Mt. Bog ist, 


. M. U..7; W. H. M. U., 28. 
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OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1904. 
Rev. J. G. Fraser, Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Ashtabula, 2d, 16.10; Finnish, 3; Atwater, 22; 
Belpre, 20; Brecksville, H. M. Rinear, 1; Ceredo, 
WwW. Ye., 8.16; Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 24.25: 
Cleveland, Mt. Zion, 2.75; Cleveland Conference, 
Special at annual meeting, 1 .43; Columbus, North, 
S. Laster, 12.10; M ay flower, 5.60; Conneaut, 
Eagleville, 3.20: ‘Gustavus, 4.06; Hudson, 
15; Huntsburg, Mrs. H. M. Strong, 5: Ironton, 
M. Kingsville, a friend, 10; Kirtland, 
C. 411.50; Litchfield, 21.60; Mansfield, Mayflower, 
14.85; Mantua, oe Mesopotamia, 1.50; Pittsfield, 5; 
Richmond, os 50; Secretary, Legal Fees, 4.50; Somer- 
pega | S., ; Tallmadge, 61. 60; S.58., 32. 01; Toledo, 
Ist, Judge Vaughnsville, 10.90; Wake- 
man, J. M. W hiton, 5; Wauseon, 12.75; Wey- 
mouth, 6.15; C. 2.15; Youngstown, Elm St.,.a 


friend, 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer. 


Akron, Ist, W. S., 42; Berlin Heights, C. 1 
Chatham, W. M.S , 2; Cincinnati, North Fairmount, 
W. M) and 5.48; S. S., 3.87; Conneaut, 
W. M.IS., 5; Ist, 'W.M. Mt. Vernon, 
W. M.) 8 4.20; Paddy’s Run, W. M. , 2; Sullivan, 
W. M: 5: Toledo, W ashington a W. Ss. 
23.65; WW. MM. 20.1 


Total, all general........ $545.04 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| Receipts in April, 1904. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Allenville, 7; Almont, 64.55; C. E., 4.20; Alpena, 
26; Alpine Center, 2. 50; Alpine and Walker, 6.50; 
Armada (Ray C. E.), 11; Athens, 21; Augusta, 17; 
Baldwin, 5; Bay City, S S.S., 15; Belford, 1; Bellaire, 
5: Benton Harbor, 5S. s., 5. 19; Big Prairie, 3.30; 
Brimley, 12: Cadillac, 70. 70: Cannon, 15; Cannons- 
burg, 2; Carmel, 7.76; Cedar, 3.13; Central Lake, 
25.50; Ceresco, 6. 10; Charlotte, 20: Chase, 3.50; 
Cheboy an, 35; Chelsea, 28; C. E. 30; Chesterfield, 
1.85; Clinton, 20; C. E., 15; Coloma, ‘4: Columbus, 
20. 07: Conklin, 12. 70; ‘Cooper, 21.32; 's. S., 4.57; 
Copemish, 8., 05; Coral, 14; Covert, 16; 
Detroit, Woodward Ave., "144. 04; Fort St., 23.80: 
North, 61; Canfield Ave., 131. 31; Durand, 18; 
Eaton Rapids, 26; Edmore, 16.52: Eastmanville, 
10; East Paris, 9; “Essexville, 2.75; Fredonia, 5.25; 
Galesburg, 18.60; S. S., 10; C. E., 5; Gladstone, 
8.50; Grand Junction, 9.35; Grand Ledge, 44.50; 
Grand Rapids, Ply., 10; Smith Mem., 3; reenville, 
132: Hart, 33.12: Hartland, 11. 18; Hersey, 15; 
Hilliards, 17.75: Hopkins, ist, 11.27; Hopkins Sta- 
tion, 28; Hudson, 21.15; Hudsonville, 21.81; Iron- 
ton, 11; Iroquois, 4; Jackson, Ist, 56.38; Ply. C. E., 
15: Kalamazoo, 151. Za: &. 8., 10. 82; Kalkaska, 25: 
Lakeview, 2: Lamont, 15: Lansing, Ply., 76.59; 
Leroy, 10; Lowell, 5; Ludington, 54; Mancelona, 
35.50; Manistee, 97 04: Maple City, 5. 51: 
20; Merrill, a: Michigan Center, 10; Milletts, §; 
Moline, 11. 90: C. E., #.35; ‘Morenci, 24.05: Mulli- 
ken, 19; Muskegon, Ist, 65: Newaygo, 10: New 
Haven, |S: S., 8: S._S:, 2: North Port, 18.65: Old 
_— 3.83; Olivet, 25.97: Ovid, 18. 18; S. S., 


Rag be W. H. M. U., 


MISSIONARY 


12 77: Jr. 3; Owens, C.. 7: 
8.87: Oxford, 2.50: Perry, 13.08; Pickney, 
Pine Grove, 9; Pittsford, 2.80; Port Huron, Ist 
400; 24th St., 7; Ross Mem., 13; Portland, 24.09; 
Rapid River, 6.27; Red Jacket, 20; Reed City, $1.12: 
Richmond, 12; Rochester, 11. 05; Rosscommon, 
16; Rosedale, 10: Saginaw, 134; St. Cisar, 41.75; 
St. Johns, 56.50; St. Joseph, 49. 55: Sandstone, .20; 
Saranac, 25: Sault Ste. Marie, 5; Shaftsburg, 2.57 3 
Sheridan, 10; Sherman, 10; Sidney, 2; Six Lakes, 
10; South Boston, 5; South Lake Linden, 12; Thomp- 
sonville, 25; Three Oaks, 17.66; Traverse City, 36; 
C. E., 5: Union City, 50,17; S. S., 5: Vermontville, 
68; Vernon, 35; Victor, 1; Vicksburg, 27.85; Water- 
vliet, 25.87; Wayne, 22.75: S. S., 10.75; Waye, 
C. E., 5.50; West Adrian, 9; Westville, 5; White 
Cloud, 10. 50: Whitehall, 4.24: 2: 
3.26; Wolverine, 22.04; Ypsilanti, 25; Anonymous, 
348.85; Estate of Mrs. Elvira ( rates, North Batavia, 
by Mrs: E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, 


1,126.98. 
MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
UNION. 
* Receipts in April, 1904. 


Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 


| W. M. S., 5.50; Alpine and Walker, | 


L. Soc., 7.90; Ann Arbor, W. H. M. S., 41.60: Bay 
City, W. Soc., 3.10; Charlotte; L. B S., 25; Delhi, 
W.H.M.S., 5: Detroit, Ist W. Ass’n, 68: Brewster, 
W. Ass’n, 10: Woodward, W. Union, 37. 50; Dorr, 
M. S., Eaton Rapids, W. M. S., 10; Freeport, 
as. g., 5: Grand Rapids, Park, W. M. S., 
Greenville, W. H. M. S., 3.55; Hancock, W. M. 
5; Highland, W. H. et Ss. 8.50: Hudson, W. M. 

-5; Interest on stock, 2 Jackson, ist. W. H. M. 5 
35; Middleville, W. i. M. S., He Muske on, Ist 

. S., 40; Olivet, W. H. M. U ‘ (Easter Offering, 
373 Portland, W. H. M. 5.06: Saginaw, 

W.S., "St. Clair, L. M. 10: City, 
M. S., 675: Vermontville, W. H. M. S., 4; Water- 
viiet, W. M. S., 5. 24; Ypsilanti, W. H. M. S., 9.90. 

“$540. 60 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


Coral, C. E., 1; Detroit, North, S.S., Lakeview, 
. Clair, 10: Y. W. U., Ypsilanti, 
$572.60 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. . 
Reported at the National Office in April, 1904. 


Benson, Vt., W. - , bbl., 34; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
South Ch., B. 295: Tompkins Ave., 
L.-B. &.,.2 bbls., United Ch., C.E ., box, 40; 
Elmira, N. ie Park Ch., , 40; Hartford, Conn., 
L. H. M.8.-of Farmington Ave. Ch., 2 boxes, "412. ai: 
Middletown, ee South Ch., box, 123; Montclair, 
S. of 1st Ch., bbl., 109. 32; New 
Haven, Conn., Ch.. W. H. M. box, 
167.95; Norwich, Conn., Ist Ch.., W.~ H. M.S8S., box, 
20; Portland, N. "M. and Aid Soc., 
11.50; St. Louis, Mo.,. Pilgrim Ch., L. ne 2 bbis., 
193.85; Warsaw, N. Y., M. Dest. W. U.., box, 
81.54; Waterbury, Conn., Ist ge M. C., box, 57.45: 
West Hartford, Conn., H. M. S., bbl. 52.46: Weth- 
ersfield, Conn., I. A. S., bbl., 121.22; Winsted, Conn., 
W. U. of Ist Ch. box, 98.85. 

$1,071.5 


STATE HOME MISSIONARY 
| ORGANIZATIONS 
| OFFICERS 


: NEW HAMPSHIRE. Female Cent Institution, 
organized August, 1804;| and ome Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James 
Minot, Concord. Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 
Blake’ St., Concord. Treasurer, Miss Annie A. 
McFarland, 196 N. Main St., Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, opapaised September, 1872. President, Miss 


| 


Catharine W. Nichols, 230 E. 9th St., St. Paul: 
Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Truesdell, 1910- Dupont Ave., 
South, Minneapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, 


Northfield. 


3, ALABAMA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized 187; reor April, 1889. 
Mrs. M. A. Dillar Selma; Secretary, 
Mrs. E 1. Guy Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W 
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WOMAN’S STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Horney, 425 Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birming- 


ham. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 
While the W. H. M. appears in the above list as 
a State body for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association, organized February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St., 


Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss L. L. Sherman, 607- 


Congregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss 
Lizzie’D. White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 
5, MAINE, Woman’s Missionary Auziliary, or- 
ganized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
Lewis, S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 
79 Pine St., Bangor. 
6, MICHIGAN, Woman’s _Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. 
Wilson, 65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, 
Mrs. Percy Gaines, 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E Grabill, Greenville. | 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1881. President, Mrs. © ; 
Guild, Bern; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 
1323 W. 15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. 
Sloo, 1112 W. 13th St., Topeka. : 

8, OHIO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ke a May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small, 
Springfield ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. 
Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 
William Kineaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. William Spalding, 1005 Harrison St., 
Syracuse; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur 
St., Brooklyn. 

10, WISCONSIN,  Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 

Grassie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 


- Dixon, Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. E. G. Smith, Beloit. 


11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union, organized November, 1883. President, 
Mrs. E. H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas 
Daggett, Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, 

argo. 

12, OREGON, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized July, 1884. President, Mrs. F. Eggert, 
Hobart-Curtis, Portland; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. D. D. 
Clark, 388 Fifth St., Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. F. 
Clapp, Forest Grove. | 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, organized July, 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. 
C. Wheeler, 424 South K St., Tacoma; Secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; 
E. B. Burwell, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union, organized September, 1884. President, 


Mrs. T. J. Woodcock, Elk Point; Secre » Mrs. 
Carl Anderson, Elk Point; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, 
Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Woman’s Congregational 


Home Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized 
January, 1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, 
Greenwich; Secretary, Mrs. T. C. Millard, 36 Lewis 
St., Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 
Farmington Ave., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. C. H. 
Patton, 3707 Westminster Place, St. Louis; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ek. H. Bradbury, 3404 Morgan St., St. 
Louis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Steele, 2825 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. Sydney Strong, 
234 N. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park; Secretary, Mrs. 
A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Chicago; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary S. Booth, 34 S. Wood St., Chicago. 

18, IOWA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1886. President, Mrs. S. L. Taggart ; 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarence Hubbard, Grove Terrace; 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Beach. ~, 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized June, 1887. President, 
Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakland; 
Secretary, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, 
Mrs, J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized November, 1887. President, Rev. 
Laura H. Wild, 1306 Butler Ave., Lincoln; Secretary, 
Mrs. H. Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs 
Charlotte J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21 FLORIDA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


Union, organized October, 


Treasurer, 


133 


organized less way 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. 
Gale, Jacksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, 
Daytona; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Butler, Ormond. 

22, INDIANA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. L. A. Hascall, 
East Chicago; Secretary, Miss Annie M. Smith, 107 
N. Third St., Elkhart; Treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized May, 1888. President 
and Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Katharine Barnés, Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Re- 
becca P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. 
C. L. Smith, 159 Pine St., Burlington; Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. 
Addison Blanchard, 3023 Downing Ave., Denver: 
Secretary, Mrs. Herbert W. Lathe, Manitou; Treas- 
urer, Miss I. M. Strong, 2333 Franklin St., Denver. 

WYOMING, Woman’s Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October, 1888; reorganized December, 1892. 
President, Mrs. J. A. Riner, Cheyenne; Secretary, 
Mrs. W. L. Whipple, Cheyenne; Treasurer, Miss 
Edith McCrum, 423 E. 17th St., Cheyenne. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, or- 
ganized November, 1888; new organization October, 
1898. President, Mrs. ‘ Proctor, Atlanta; 
Secretary, Miss Jennie Curtis, McIntosh; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. T. Johnson, Rutland. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized April, 1889, President, Mrs. L. St. J 
Hitchcock, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. L. DeMond, 222 S. Roman St., New Orleans; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2436 Canal St., 


New Orleans. | 

30, ARKANSAS KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore, 926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Napier, Nashville. | 
31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman’s Missionary 
1889. President, Mrs. 
E. W. Stratton, Candor; Secretary, Mrs. D. W. New- 
kirk,’ Greensboro; Treasurer, Miss M. E. Newton, 
Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain. 

32, TEXAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs.. Donald 
Hinckley, Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman’s _Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1890. President, Mrs. V. F 
Clark, Livingsion; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
W. S. Bell, 611 Spruce St., Helena. — 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. C. F. Yennie, 
Wilcox; Secretary, Mrs. C. W. Waid, Ridgway: 
Treasurer, Mrs. D. Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, oman’s Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1890. President, Mrs. O. W 


Rogers, Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, 


El Reno; Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union of the New Jersey Association, organ- 
ized March, 1891. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, 
Plainfield; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. Woman’s 
Missionary Union, organized May, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 
Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, 
Miss Anna Baker, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, 
for Idaho, Mrs. G. W..Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 

38, INDIAN TERRITORY, Woman’s Missionary 
Union, organized April, 1892. President, —; 
Secretary, Mrs. Fayette Hurd, Vinita; Treasurer, 
Mrs. R. M. Swain, Vinita. 

39, NEVADA, Woman’s Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October, 1892. President, Mrs. L. J. Flint, 
Reno; Secretary, Miss Margaret N. Magill, Reno; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Clow, Reno. 

40, NEW MEXICO, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1892. President, Mrs. Cora 
W. Sloan, Gallup; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Winston, 
Albuquerque; Treasurer, Miss Louise 8. Winston, 
Albuquerque. 

41, IDAHO, 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized 1895. President, Mrs. Wright, 
Boise; Secretary, Mrs. C. Mason, Mountain 
Home; Treasurer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello. 
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* LEGACIES.—The following form may be used i in making legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum o 


Treasurer of the gen. Pe eterno Home Missionary Society, formed in the City 
eighteen 
under its directi 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS.—The payment of Fifty Dollars at 
Honorary Life Member. 


¢ 


dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 


enty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said Society, and 


of New York, in the year 


one time constitutes an 


C ional H Missionary Society 

FourtH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, New York, N. Y. : 

Cyrus Norturop, LL.D., President | 

Jose B. “CLARK, D.D. | WASHINGTON CuoarTE, D.D. 

Editorial orres ponding Secretary © 

B. How Jreasurer 

Executive Committee | 

Epwin H. Baker, Chairman CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Recording Secretary ) 

Rev. JoHN DE PEv Epwarp N. Packarpb, D.D | FRANK L. GoopsreeD, D.D. 

Watson L. D.D. N. McGee Waters, D.D. SYLVESTER B. CARTER 

P. Lyon Rev. H. Hotman GeorcE W. HEBARD 

Tuomas C. MacMILLan WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER C. WEsT 

S. P. Capman, D.D. | 
Eastern Representative, R. A. Brarp, D.D. | 

Field Secretary, Rev. W.G G. Pupperoor, South F Mass. 

Superintendents | 

Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. 8. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 

| Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. ) 

Alfred K. Wray, Carthage, Mo. Arizona, Utah and Idaho) 

Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr........ West Seattle, Wash. | Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hatmon Bross, Lincoln, Neb. Rev. Clapp..;..|.......- Forest Grove, Ore. 

Fort Payne, Ala. Rev. Charles A. 412 South 45th St., Phila., Pa. 

Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga. Rev, W. 8. Bel... Helena, Mont. 

Paris, Tex. Rev. J. Homer Parker.;.........: Kingfisher, Okla. | 

Secretaries and Treasurers of the | 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary...... Maine Missionary Society . .34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
. Hubbard, ....Box 1052, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary........ New Hampshire Home Missionary Society. kane eae oncord, H. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer. ........... Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary... Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Rev. Joshua Coit, Corresponding ( 609 Cong’! Houser 
Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer ... . Boston, Mass: 

Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary. ......... . Rhode Island Central Falls, R.I. 
Jos. Wm. Rice, Treasurer. ........... 6 Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary. ......... Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary. ....... NewYork Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave.and 22d St., } New York 
Clayton 8S. Fitch, Treasurer.......... Fourth Ave.and 22d St., NewYork 
J. G. Fraser, D. D., Secretary. ........ Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
J. G. Fraser, D.D., Treasurer. ..:..... % Cleveland 
A. M. Brodie, D. D.| Secretary....... Illinois 153 La Salle § 
Homer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary. . Wisconsin Beloit, Wis. 

C. M. Blackman, Treasurer.......... .Whitewater, Wis. 

T. O. Douglass, D. D., Secretary... ... .lowa Grinnell, Iowa. 

J. H. Merrill, Treastirer............- Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer. Lansing, Mich. 

v. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. . . .Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society Seda eis Topeka, Kan. 

Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary. ...... California Home Missionary Society.............. San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary........... Congregational City Missionary Society. . es St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. W. W. ewell, Superintendent.. .. St. Louis, Mo. 


Fires & Rivas Printino Co., 213-227 West 26th Street, New York. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


MENNENj 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER} 


A Positive Relief for 


Heat, 


fing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE. 


CERHARD MENNEN CO, 
NEWARK, W. J. 


KENNENS VIOLET TALGU 


Something 
Exquisite 


> 


* 


{NO BABYS SKIN TOO DELICATE FOR ITS USE 
i NO STAIN THAT WILL NOT DISAPPEAR BEFORE IT 
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of the Stiver Bay Conference, 


Delegates at Wiaon’ Lake; Indiana 


NORTHROP, LL.D. 


OUR’ COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Conducted by Don O. Shelton 


mal 


Securing in Misstons.. Rev. C. A. 


Stimips and Christian Standards of Giving: R SB. 
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There— Winding Her Vay—Spicit Versus Form—T he Lonrly Ranch » 
Business Sanday School--A: Gratetsl Pastor-—Public Gonscience 


ems. of ‘Tnterest North Asizona, Penosyl 
Okighoma, Indiana, Minnesota’ : 
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